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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


What's to Do 


Now bobs up the question of the club 
women of America, who talk about art 
ad infinitum, who under guidance make 
tours of public and commercial galleries, 
who display an intense academic interest 
in art, but who rarely buy pictures either 
for their own club houses or their homes. 
The question impinges on the other one, 
“Why does America spend more time in 
promoting art understanding and art ap- 
preciation than does any other nation 
while at the same time letting its artists 
either starve or eke out an existence at 
other employment?” 

Mrs. John Sterns Thayer, vice-president 
of the Los Angeles District Federation of 
Women's Clubs, recently was quoted as 
saying: “Most of the modern art is a dese- 
cration of the beautiful. There is one 
thing we club women should support 
wholeheartedly, an art that has an idea, 
that will lift our souls out of the com- 
monplace. There are many who do not 
need material comfort, they do need a new 
conception of beauty. Many are heart- 
hungry for something outside of their own 
lives. To such persons lovely paintings 
give a soul peace far beyond the ordinary 
things of life. If we are of any use in 
this world, our club life should equip us 
to give inspiration in many kinds of work. 
Are we living up to our opportunities?" 

Whether modern artists are producing 
beautiful pictures or not, whether con- 
temporary academic artists are producing 
“lovely” paintings or not, or whether or 
not paintings are now being created that 
are calculated to bring “‘soul peace,’’ the 
editor takes pleasure in quoting the reply 
of Harry Muir Kurtzworth to Mrs. Thayer 
in Los Angeles Saturday Night: 

“A great part of contemporary art may 
seem to be desecration and perhaps al- 
ways will seem so until our club women 
do something about it. The only persons 
who will be able to save the situation, 
however, will be those who are willing 
to spend money to have better art cre- 
ated. During the last 20 years in which 
all the ‘desecrations’ in art have taken 
place, club women have spent consider- 
able time discussing and condemning con- 
temporary art, little realizing that they 
themselves must take the blame (if any 
are to be blamed) for the ‘ugliness’ that 
has crept in. Unless artists are paid to 
paint ‘good’ pictures, certainly no one 
has the right to object to the kinds they 
do paint because they have nothing better 
to do. 

“In these past 20 years many fine club 
houses have been erected in Los Angeles, 
costing in the aggregate, with their fur- 
nishings, several millions of dollars, but 
if an exhibit were held of all the art they 
purchased during that period, it would 
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not be of sufficient importance or size 
to make even the members go to see 
it, to say nothing of influencing the gen- 
eral public. 

“It is true many fine art programs are 
given and many exhibits are held, but 
that effort is all lost, dead gone and for- 
gotten unless as a permanent record of 
achievement a painting, a piece of sculp- 
ture or decorative art, or at least a print, 
has been added to the club’s permanent 
collection. Art costs money, yet 
while most clubs have appropriations for 
various other departments, art department 
chairmen are obliged to get along on a 
‘shoestring’ or even less. . . Women’s 
clubs have been objects of charity, sup- 
ported as far as art exhibits and lectures 
are concerned by the artists themselves, 
to such an extent that in some circles it 
would be better to close the art section 
rather than become further indebted.” 

This is the first time we have seen in 
print the things that many in the art 
world have long been saying about wo- 
men’s clubs. The art world has marvelled 
at their “‘art activity,” but, after years 
and years of observing its futility, had be- 
gun to say things as between individual 
and individual. It remained for Mr. Kurtz- 
worth to express himself in printer's ink. 

Art in all the ages has been evoked and 
supported by laymen. In the Renaissance, 
the laymen were popes, cardinals, kings, 
dukes and merchant princes. The artists 
kept their talents in tune. In the present 
age support, almost wholly, comes from 
“the people.”” Ninety-nine out of 100 liv- 
ing artists will paint what the people 
want, if the people will buy their prod- 
ucts. But artists cannot be suppressed, no 
more than poets. If the public will not 
buy, they will continue to paint, even to 
“‘desecrate.”” Desecrate? Why should the 
public, and the club women, object? 


Winning by Losing 

Something sapient, or at least of prom- 
ising judgment, has arrived in art. It is 
the management of New York's new 
Municipal Art Gallery. [They call it now 
the ‘‘Temporary Gallery’’ and regard it as 
a “laboratory” for the real Municipal Art 
Gallery which is to be a part of the city’s 
projected “‘Art Center.’’] 

Mrs. Henry Breckinridge and the others 
whom Mayor LaGuardia has put in con- 
trol of the city’s gallery have “been to 
school,"” and have profited evidently by 
the “problems and examples.” They have 
observed the way in which certain artists’ 
groups have reacted to governmental re- 
lief activities and have “raised hell.” 
Whether or not they have come to think 
that certain artists do not want an op- 
portunity to work so much as they desire 
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the excuse to howl is another question, 
not of the present but belonging to art 
history. 

Artists read in the newspapers that one 
of the groups admitted to the inaugural 
exhibition contained such well known 
names as Jonas Lie, Charles C. Curran, 
Frank Vincent Dumond and Harry W. 
Watrous. The quick question flew: Why 
should artists like these, who have every 
opportunity in America to exhibit and 
make sales, be the beneficiaries of the 
Municipal Art Gallery? The management 
of the city’s enterprise did not retort: 
“Because they are New York artists, of 
course.” Instead it announced that in 
the 700 artists (in groups of 10 to 15) 
who, because first come are first served, 
only a very small fraction of the artists 
belong to the class who are well exhibited 
in other shows or in commercial galleries. 
[Apparently the inaugural exhibition used 
them as a feature.] 

And that was that!—and something to 
be lived up to. 

You cannot dispute with a man who 
agrees with you. 

Then came the big attack. 
decreed that only American “‘citizens” 
could exhibit. In one sense, this was 
‘“‘nationalism,"” or even ‘‘provincialism,” 
to either of which accusations the city 
could have answered that since New York 
provided the gallery it had a right to con- 
fine its uses to native artists, sculptors 
and craftsmen. 

Sixty-five artists protested against the 
“citizen"’ rule, basing their complaint 
mainly on the injustice done to Japanese 
artists, and citing particularly the case of 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who, though born in 
Japan, has resided in New York City for 
29 -years, and was barred from the Mu- 
nicipal Gallery. The painter, under the 
law, cannot obtain naturalization. [The 
rule, said Jerome Klein in the New York 
Post, seemed more designed “for the 
pleasure of William Randolph Hearst than 
the artists.”’] 

What did Mrs. Breckinridge do about 
the objections to the “citizenship” rule? 
Enter into a controversy over “‘nation- 
alism"’ and “internationalism?” 

Not at all. She put it up to the “artist 
members of the advisory committee” and 
they decided that: “‘An artist who has 
been a resident of the state of New York 
for one year and of greater New York 
City for six months is eligible to exhibit 
in the Temporary Galleries.” 

The members of this committee who 
were present and voted were Jonas Lie, 
Leon Kroll, Michael Loew, Mrs. Alexan- 
drina Harris, Wood Gaylor, George Pearse 
Ennis and Vernon Porter. 

You cannot dispute with a man who 
agrees with you. But you can bite the 
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by such a compelling and revolutiouary 
principle—idealistic and practical—that 
you decide the best way to propagandize 
is by means of teeth, not brains. 





Curiosity or Art? 


“Whoa Americans begia sianding in 
line outside the art’ museums, it’s some- 
thing to cheer about,” says the New York 
Post in an editorial, the inspiration of which 
was the fact that at the Van Gogh ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New -York, the visitors, who numbered 
nearly 6,000, had to stand in a long 
queue outside the door until departing 
art lovers made room for them. The ex- 
hibition was not free, but 123,339 per- 
sons attended during the 58 days. The 
Post called it “‘somewhat heartening.” 

Was it? 

Did the people go to the museum be- 
cause of a sincere interest in art or be- 
cause, since his life came-to an end, Van 
Gogh has been one of the world’s most 
publicized artists—perhaps the most pub- 
licized? Leaving the merit of his art en- 


tirely out of the question—undoubtedly | 


art history will write his name in gold— 
the events of Van Gogh’s life lent them- 
selves to the very acme of publicity. He 
provided sure-fire “human interest’ copy 
for reporters, reviewers and lively writers. 
The whole world developed an interest 
in Van Gogh,— if not in his art or any 
other art. Americans are susceptible to 
“human interest’’ (don't we, like the 
English, buy the tabloids by the billions?) 
and especially to ‘“‘unusual material’’—we 
almost said “‘monster material.” 

Did lines of people form outside the 
Museum of Modern Art because of “news 
interest’ or “art interest?’’ You and | 
would like to know. All we can do is 
consider chapters in the past of the na- 
tion. Barnum put over Tom Thumb, 
Jumbo, Jenny Lind and the Sacred White- 
(washed) Elephant, didn’t he? And he 
afterwards made a comment that has 
passed into history. 

Did the people who saw the Van Gogh 
collection, after standing in line, know 
what they were looking at? Were they 
thrilled by the beauty and vibrancy of 
the master’s color? Were they inspired 
to decorate their homes with paintings 
and other works of art that appealed to 
them (of course not one in 5,000 could 
afford to buy a Van Gogh)? Was the 
headline over the Post's editorial, ‘‘The 
Comeback in Art,” justified? 

Of the artists rated as masters of the 
School of Paris, the most famous names 
are those of Cézanne, Van Gogh and Ma- 
tisse. Can the American home-owner af- 
ford any of them? He cannot. Yet, he 
is—or ought to be—the essential support 
of all American artists. As he walked 
through the crowded corridors of Cézanne 
and Van Gogh exhibitions did it ever oc- 
cur to him that he could decorate his 


[Editorials continued on page 17] 
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America Is Given a Glimpse of Norway’s Contemporary Painting 


“Self Portrait,” by Edvard Munch. 


A collection of contemporary Norwegian 
paintings, assembled by the National Gallery 
at Oslo, will open at the International Art 
Center of Roerich Museum, New York, on 
Jan. 27. Continuing through February, this 
exhibition, sponsored by a strong array of dip- 
lomatic and artistic celebrities, will be the 
first of its kind to be held in America. 

It is the hope of Johan H. Langaard, secre- 
tary of the National Gallery and director of 
the collection, that the American public will 
“experience Norway in this exhibition.” It 
is through the reflection of the Norse people’s 
soul and through that country’s nature, mir- 
rored in form and color, that “the exhibition 
calls for response,” he writes. “Does it per- 
haps ‘express a romantic elan which must be 
put in relation to a people living their lives 
between great mountains and deep valleys, 
with a long and jagged coast-line, and under 
a high and scintillating light? Norway has 
escaped much that elsewhere has become a 
hindrance to radical and. creative initiative, 
for example the weight of a too venerable 
tradition. From the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the relation to nature has been heartfelt 
and straightforward. All in all one must say 
that nature has been the real school of Nor- 
Wegian art.” 

Represented in the exhibition are the out- 
standing contemporary artists of Norway, 
among them Erik Werenskiold, who may be 
called the dean of Norwegian art; Edvard 
Munch, who introduced the school of modern- 


“Henrik 


ism to Norway; Thorvald Erichsen, revolu- 
tionary artist who went to the French Impres- 
sionists for his first instruction; and Henrik 
Lund, central figure in a group of artists who 
have lifted the modern trend into a refine- 
ment of technique that has greatly widened 
and enriched the artistic quality of Norwegian 
painting. There are 35 artists in the show, 
the subject matter ranging from realistic por- 
traits and landscapes to cubistic abstractions 
and studies of the social scene. 

Mr. Langaard, writing in the catalog, traces 
the history of Norwegian art from the early 
naturalistic painters of the 1880’s to the pres- 
ent modern derivatives of the School of Paris. 
His words show that Norway has gone through 
much the same metamorphosis as has America 
since the advent of modernism. “Under Erik 
Werenskiold’s leadership about 1880,” writes 
Mr. Langaard, “Norwegian art was given that 
organization which characterizes it today, and 
which makes possible its existence on Nor- 
wegian soil. The work of Werenskiold, above 
all his many penetrating portraits of great 
contemporary Norwegians, reflects throughout 
this source in Norwegian painting. It shows 
an astonishing development of spirit and truth, 
that was not accepted without opposition. 

“It became very clear, however, that art 
no longer cared to cater to the public’s desire 
for flattery. A short but passionate fight en- 
sued, which seems only to have stimulated 
creative forces. Already during the last half 
of the eighties, and the beginning of the nine- 


Ibsen,” by Erik Werenskiold. 


ties, there was witnessed the rise of the great- 
est genius in modern Norwegian art. This 
Edvard Munch. Norway has no 
other artist as independent. He is the abso- 
lute opposite of the naturalists of the past 
generation. Not that he was less. true in his 
work, but truth to him was more instinctive 
feeling, less objective, and perhaps above all, 
a manifestation of individuality. Later the 
great eternal forces in life and nature made 
stronger claims on him. 

“Munch was from the first so free in his 
work that he could not easily be understood. 
Foreigners to some degree have contributed 
to open Norwegian eyes to-his art, but only 
after ten years’ time did one become con- 
scious of a definite influence from his work. 

“Other painters now guarantee the contin- 
uity of this development, painters whose ef- 
forts were stimulated by contact with French 
Impressionism. This trend had fertile conse- 
quences for many years to come. 


man was 


“Thorvald Erichsen, whose importance was 
strongly felt in 1900, should be mentioned first 
in this connection. Joyfully unhampered, a 
lyric sensitiveness flows from his landscapes, 
due to an interpretation that has freed itself 
from any bold narrative purpose. His render- 
ing of nature lifts Norwegian art to a more 
serene and purified style of painting. It has 
justly been said of his principal works that 
more revolutionary pictures are not to be found 
in Norway. With these works a foundation 

[Continued on next page] 
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New York’s New Municipal Gallery Knows How to Forfend Trouble 


In an old brown-stone residence at 62 
West 53rd Street, half a block from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York City has 
opened its long awaited municipal art gallery, 
where the city’s artists may have free and un- 
censored exhibition of their works. The build- 
ing, now remodeled and refurbished with WPA 
funds, originally was acquired by the Board 
of Transportation in the course of subway 
construction and was lent at Mayor La- 
Guardia’s request to the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Henry Breckinridge is 
chairman. While the present arrangements 
are essentially temporary (a so-called “Labo- 
ratory Plan”), this gallery will be used as 
the basis for the development of the municipal 
art galleries planned for the ambitious Munici- 
pal Art Center program which the Mayor 
has announced would go before the State 
Legislature this month. 

The opening of the gallery inaugurates 
a plan designed by the sub-committee on art 
plans and exhibits, which is headed by Her- 
bert E. Winlock, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Any artist, citizen or foreigner, who 
has been a resident of the state for one year 
and of Greater New York City for six months, 
is eligible to exhibit. The artists are given 
practically “home rule,” the utmost freedom 
being accorded them in the selection of the 
works they show and the conditions of their 
exhibition. 

Artists apply in groups of from 10 to 15 
in the same medium, not as individuals. Thus, 
a self-imposed jury acts on the selection of 
exhibits, and incongruity of approach on tech- 
nique within the group is avoided and “civil 
war” among the exhibits prevented. By this 
plan the success or failure of the gallery is 
placed squarely in the hands of the artists 
for whom it was opened. Applications are 
received by a House Committee made up of 
five members of the Committee on Art Plans 
and Exhibits, who serve for three months and 
allot the exhibition space for periods of two 
weeks’ duration. Five groups may be hung 
during one exhibition period. The groups 
may be formally organized, or temporarily 
formed for the purpose of joint exhibition. 

One hundred exhibits by 46 painters and 
sculptors constitute the inaugural display, 
which will continue on view until Jan. 18. 
Sculpture is shown on the ground floor, con- 
servative painting on the second, modern paint- 
ing on the third and modern water colors 
on the fourth. The exhibitors listed by group 
follow: 

Group 1 (modern painters)—Ben Zion, Ilya 
Bolotowsky, Adolph Gottlieb, Louis Harris, 
Jack Kufeld, Louis Schanker, Joseph Solman, 
Marcus Rothkowitz, Tchacbasov, Edgar Levy. 

Group 2 (conservative painters) —Edward 
Duffner, Charles C. Curran, George Elmer 
Browne, Marion Gray Traver, Ernest Lawson, 
Paul King, Chauncey Ryder, Harry W. Wat- 
rous, Roy Brown, Howard Hildebrandt, Frank 
Vincent Du Mond, Eugene Higgins, F. Luis 
Mora, H. E. Ogden Campbell. 

Group 3 (sculptors)—Ahron Ben Shumel, 
Jack Daniels, Mrs. Peter Greene, Ernest Gut- 
man, Helen Straube, Maurice Glickman, Louis 
Wilkes, Marcello Di Santis, I. Katz, John Horo- 
witz. 

Group 4 (water color painters)—Nathaniel 
Burwash, Bernard Klonis, Stewart Klonis, Har- 
wood Steiger, Genevieve Augustin, Gilberta 
Goodwin, Charles Lofgren, Lisbeth Lofgren, 
Charles T. Henry, J. J. Penny, Bruce Mitchell, 
Hubert Davis. 





Probably having learned from previous ex- 
perience, such as that of the P. W. A. P., 
that artists are a difficult class to help, the 
sponsors of the municipal art gallery were 
careful to accede to each suggestion made 
to them by the artists! Yet in spite of this, 
two sources of dissention turned up even be- 
fore the gallery was formally opened, one be- 
ing the inclusion of well-known names among 
the exhibitors. 

Mrs. Breekinridge in a statement to the 
press said that “the purpose of this gallery, 
and the great desire of the Mayor, is to give 
to the resident artists of this city a gallery 
that they may use to lw their work”—quite 
different from the popular belief that the 
gallery was opened to give “the under-dogs of 
art” an outlet. It was pointed out that the 
established artists already had such an outlet 
through their dealers. However, Mr. Land- 
gren of the gallery staff asserts that the per- 
centage of “recognized” artists among the 700 
who have made application is very small, 
hence there will be fewer and fewer in that 
class among the exhibitors. 

The other riff in the harmony of the project 
was the rule of the Municipal Art Commit- 
tee barring all but American citizens from 
exhibiting in the gallery. Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
a Japanese-born artist who has lived in New 
York for 29 years and, because of the naturali- 
zation law, cannot become a citizen, was made 
the “Tom Mooney” of the case in a letter 
of protest sent to Mrs. Breckinridge by a 
group of artists which included Peggy Bacon, 
Alexander Brook, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Guy 
Pene Du Bois, Julian Levy, Walt Kuhn and 
Concetta Scaravagilinni. 

“The exclusion of Kuniyoshi and of other 
artists of non-citizenship status is contrary to 
the spirit and ideals which animate the public 
support of art in all civilized communities,” 
the protest read. “We consider this ruling 
a disgrace to the City of New York and we 
urge that it be rescinded at once.” Mrs. 
Breckinridge called a meeting of the rules 
committee and the rule was rescinded, al- 
though it was later shown that the 700 appli- 
cations received up to Dec. 18 were more than 
enough to fill the gallery until the end of 
next August. 

In a statement made at the editor’s sugges- 
tion to Tue Art Dicest, Robert Macbeth, 
president of the Macbeth Galleries, comments 
on the value of such a municipal art gallery 
to the professional art world: “The crying 
need in New York art circles today is for an 
exhibition and sales gallery, endowed or pub- 
licly financed to show and sell the work of 
artists who have now no way of reaching 
the public. Existing private agencies cannot 
hope to take care of more than a compara- 
tively few of the worth-while productions that 
deserve a hearing. A municipal art gallery 
designed to fill that need would have a real 
and vital purpose. 

“The publicity thus far released by the new 
M. A. G. leads me to fear that no such plan 
has actuated its founders. Apparently it is 
to be just one more exhibition place, showing 
the same artists already made familiar to the 
public by the Whitney Museum, the National 
Academy, the various artists’ clubs, and by 
the dealers. At this particular time I see no 
point in its existence on such a basis. 

“We need a municipal art gallery whose 
aims shall be, first, to take care of artists not 
now provided for, and second, and much later 
in its development, to provide a place where 


a complete cross-section of current work by 
New York artists can be seen under proper 
auspices. 

“To accomplish what I feel should be its 
immediate purpose, intelligent and experienced 


direction would be necessary. In spite of the 


best intentions of committees of artists and 
amateurs, no gallery has yet succeeded under 
such supervision. The selling of art is a pro- 
fessional job. The professional attitude of 
the present committee is not reflected in pub- 
licity which naively states that ‘attendants 
will be assigned to the gallery to take orders’.” 

F. Newlin Price, president of the Ferargil 
Galleries, makes this comment: “Three cheers 
for the Municipal Art Gallery! I’m for it 
and many new galleries—the best instruction 
to the student is the rude impact of a new 
eye on strange art. Certainly if it leads to 
purchase of contemporary art that will be 
progress. Established galleries have neither 
the funds or nerve surplus required to present 
all the paintings and sculpture produced to- 
day. Let the city take over the student work.” 

Mayor LaGuardia said as he opened the 
galleries: “It may be just a boon-doggling 
exhibit, but here it is. You don’t have to 
know anybody to have your pictures in it and 
we hope to make this exhibit something per- 
manent where all the artists of the City of 
New York may have a place to show their 
work.” According to the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Mayor paused before a modern- 
istic conglomeration of spirals and squares 
and said: “That picture there shows more 
than anything else that this exhibit is open 
to all schools of art.” 





Norwegian Art 
[Continued from preceding page] 


was laid for the recognition of Munch’s gifts; 
and it is significant that it is in the genera- 
tion following Thorvald Erichsen, about 1905, 
that one is confronted with the first influence 
from Munch. At the same time this genera- 
tion stresses the inspired form, and develops 
a refinement of technique that widens and 
enriches the conception of artistic quality. 
It may be right to point out, Henrik Lund as 
the central figure in this generation. 

“About 1909 a group of artists went to 
Henri Matisse’s school in Paris. Here they 
received a fundamental impression that turned 
their attention towards simplification in style 
and constructive composition. Under Henrik 
Sorensen’s leadership, several of these artists 
later gave expression to a strong nationalistic 
consciousness, resulting in an attempt to tran- 
scribe the pictorial possibilities of the most 
intimate contact with Norwegian nature. 

“Other artists have, in the course of years, 
strongly developed an unusual sense of the 
monumental, which has forced them into mural 
painting—a field that already comprises an 
important number of decorations painted al 
fresco in public buildings in Oslo and Bergen. 

“I have now come to the youngest of this 
generation. They have received their training 
partly in Paris, and partly at the State’s Art 
Academy at Oslo, where Revold has left his 
imprint as professor. They bring Norwegian 
art a jour with most of the problems that 
have presented themselves to the art of paint- 
ing since the war. To cite a few: the so- 
called ‘neue sachlichkeit,’ cubistic abstraction 
and social studies (painting of political, es- 
pecially communistic, tendencies). Some- 
thing of this characterizes painters like Henrik 
Finne, Aage Storstein and Willi Midelfart. 
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Modigliani, who gallantly recorded his own 
visions of beauty and remains a distinct per- 
sonality in modern art, is the subject of the 
January exhibition at the Galleries of Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Sullivan, New York. Eleven 
paintings and numerous drawings assert the 
force of his art which was kindled by the 
primitives of his native Italy, the resonant 
paintings of Botticelli, and the strange and 
powerful forms of Congo Negro sculpture. 

C. J. Bulliet, in “Apples and Madonnas,” de- 
clares that Modigliani’s nudes “may be ranked 
ultimately with the great ones of all time 
—with Giorgione’s ‘Sleeping Venus,’ Titian’s 
‘Venus Awake,’ Goya’s ‘Maja’ (nude and even 
more impudently clothed), with Manet’s sen- 
sational wanton in the Louvre. Universal 
judgment is scarcely ready yet for the ‘dis- 
torted’ female, with greatly elongated torso, 
monster eyes and lengthened face—yet, with- 
al, possessing a fascinating loveliness, that is 
reminiscent of Botticelli.” 

Modigliani’s drawings shown by Mrs. Sulli- 
van recall his adventures in sculpture. Thomas 
Craven in “Modern Art” tells of his friend- 
ship with Brancusi and Epstein whose work, 


“Reclining Nude,” by Amadeo Modigliani (Italian: 1884-1920). 


plus the acquisition of an African mask, led 
him to experiment in the round. “Modigliani 
had,” writes Craven, “to some extent, the 
sculptor’s approach to form; his drawings re- 
sembled a sculptor’s notes; that is to say, he 
reduced the figures to a balanced arrangement 
of geometrical units; his paintings, one and 
all, were based on the style of negro statues.” 

All the work of Modigliani, carries the 
stamp of his intense personality, the various 
strains of influence serving to heighten his own 
aesthetic statements. His “pure and wistful 
conceptions” express his own spirit even more 
than the friends whom he painted. Impetuous, 
he worked at fever pitch when some new per- 
sonality fired his ambition, and dissipated when 
the spark died out. Modigliani possessed a 
magnetic force which won him many friends 
both in his spasmodic enthusiasm and his days 
of poverty. 

Born in Italy in 1884 he came from a family 
of wealth and culture. Amadeo contracted an 
illness in his youth which led to tuberculosis. 
His mother encouraged the youth’s interest in 
painting and arranged for his studies at Rome, 
Venice and Florence. Rebellant to formal in- 





John Kane’s “Insurance” 

Pictures by the late John Kane, Pittsburgh 
house painter, who in his sixties turned to 
painting canvases and thereby unconsciously 
insured the security of his wife and two 
daughters, are to comprise three invitation 
exhibitions this season. Dr. W. R. Valentiner, 
director of the Detroit Institute of Arts, has 
obtained the loan of fifteen works from the 
Valentine Galleries for an exhibition in Feb- 
Truary. After that a group will be sent to 
London to be shown by the Reid & Lefevre 
Gallery. Later the same group will be seen 
at the Bignou Gallery in Paris. 

After the 74-year-old American “primitive” 
was buried in August, 1934, says the New 


York Post, the appraisers piled up 63 of his 
unsold canvases and valued them at $50— 
approximately 80 cents a picture. Since then 
18 of them have been sold for $3,560. Al- 
though Kane was thought to have died almost 
penniless, the probate schedule showed he had 
a checking account of $4,380. Kane’s hobby 
turned out to be the best possible type of 
insurance. 


No Ebb to “Under Sea Paintings” 


Owing to the wide-spread interest created 
by the collection of “Under Sea Paintings” 
by Zarh Pritchard at the Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries, New York, it has been decided to 
extend the exhibition through January. Some 
additional examples have been hung. 
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Modigliani, Whose Nudes Are Ranked by Bulliet With the Greatest 


struction, Modigliani was impatient to go ta 
Paris there to create his own style which should 
be as fresh and simple as the Italian primi- 
tives. Fortified by his mother’s blessing and a 
few bank notes the young painter, half Italian, 
half Semitic, came to Paris in 1906. Fervi | 
activity alternated with restlessness and ill 
health. In the cafes and studios he discuss 1 
art with Picasso, Maillol, Matisse, Vlaminc|.. 
Soutine, Kisling, Leger, Rivera, Guillaume a» | 
other practitioners of his day. He has been 
called the “last of the Bohemians.” 
Although Modigliani left some 500 painti::- 
and innumerable drawings, his life in Puari- 
was a gradual down-slope. He had no knaeh 
with dealers and sold very few of his wo:l.-. 
Unable to pay his rent he accepted the ¢«n- 
erosity of artists who shared their misera!:!- 
lodgings with him. What money he had wet 
for drinks or drugs until he was eventually 
overtaken by his illness. He died in 1920. 
While Modigliani’s aesthetic conceptien- 
have been echoed in the work of subsequent 
artists, his work is respected more because’ it 
expresses a personal hypothesis than for its 
influence on the stream of art. 





ART TO HEART TALKS | 
By A. Z. KRUSE 
Any self-styled art expert who pro 
nounces himself an “official art destraye:. | 
just because he happens to be a schovw! 
principal, should be informed public!) 
that vandalism becomes not one tittle less | 
destructive though an attempt be made t» 
label the misdeed legal. “G” men cannot 
be summoned to cope with pretenders in | 
art. But those who know the significance 
of higher art standards by reason of proven 
experience, should not remain silent and 
acquiesce to aggressive mismanagement | 
and blind leadership when progress in at 
is at stake. 
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Ancestor Portraits of Ming Dynasty Shown 





Ming Portrait Executed Circa 1520-30. Scroll Painting on Silk. 


Through narrowed eyes, 44 dignitaries of 
the Ming Dynasty (1358-1643 A. D.) gaze 
solemnly from their frames at the gallery of 
Yamanaka & Co., New York, silent testimony 
of ancient China’s ancestor worship. These 
portrait paintings made for scrolls or albums, 
were executed to preserve the likeness of 
members of prominent families and were 
brought from the archives on the anniversary 
of the ancestor’s death, enshrined on the family 
altar with candles, incense, flower arrange- 
ments, usually of lotus, symbolic of immortal- 
ity in Buddhist usage, and occasionally of- 
ferings of fruit. The exhibition of these rare 
paintings continues until Jan. 28. 

Artistically, the Ming portraits are signifi- 
cant. On first appearance the stereotype full- 
front position and the formalized treatment 
is forbidding, but on closer acquaintance there 
is evident a magnificent quality of draughts- 
manship, deft and precise of stroke, achieved 
by an economy of means. Ming was a period 
of political reconstruction when the Emperors 
sought to revive the glories of the past. This 
retrospective attitude was reflected in the work 
of the artists who resorted to conservative 
mannerisms. 


None of the portraits is signed, for the art- 
ist would not presume to share the posthumous 
worship accorded his subject. In the Ming 
Dynasty artists enjoyed a high professional 
status and were well paid for their abilities. 
Certainly the demand for family portraits was 
responsible for a large volume of business. 
Executed on silk, paper or hemp, they were 
painted from pigments derived from ground 
minerals, glue serving as a medium. Coral 
provided the reds, turquoise and lapis lazuli 
the various blues, malachite the greens; hence 
the colors retain a brilliancy that is remark- 
able. 

Flat tones were used, without shading. De- 
tail, picked out with forceful strokes of a 
fine brush, is confined to features and rhyth- 
mic lines which indicate form beneath drapery. 
Occasionally a symbol of rank is painted in 
full palette but for the most part the artist 
deprecated virtuosity, made reverent by the 
stern purpose of the funerary portrait. Thus 
the delineation of likeness drew his special 
attention. Dignity is a universal quality in 
these studies; some are sedate and impassive, 
others benign, haughty or insouciant. 

Ancestor worship was practiced in China 


“Wait!” 


It is a complaint of long standing that 
American artists are not given their due trans- 
atlantic recognition. Wait, counsels C. J. 
Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News, till Ameri- 
ca develops a Cooper of paint, or a Poe, or a 
Whitman, or a Mark Twain and see what hap- 
pens. The American imitators of the English 
novelists of Cooper's day have long since 
passed into a well-deserved oblivion—because 
the English could do English novels so much 
better, writes Mr. Bulliet in drawing a parallel 
between the literary and the artistic’ product 
of a nation. 

“In an era of the republic,” he continues, 
“when American literary people were as in- 
dustriously and slavishly imitating the English 
as our artists are now imitating the French, 
German, Russian and Mexican revolutionary 
painters, James Fenimore Cooper got sick 
at his stomach (like some of us now) and 
decided to do ‘a work purely American.’ He 
wrote “The Spy’, followed it up with “The 
Pioneers” and the rest of the Leatherstocking 
series. 

“Balzac, reversing the transatlantic trend, 
did him the honor of imitating him—even 
to the detriment of Balzac: The French 
novelist was accused of ‘too many Mohicans 
in spencers and Hurons in frock coats.’ Thac- 
keray thought Cooper the equal of Scott; 
Victor Hugo regarded him as Scott’s superior. 
In a new generation Joseph Conrad respected 
Cooper as ‘master.’ The American imitators 
of the English novelists of Cooper’s day have 
long since passed into well-deserved oblivion. 
The English could do English novels so much 
better. 

“The American artists today imitating Pi- 
casso, Matisse, George Grosz, the Russian 
‘red’ poster makers, and Diego Rivera, while 
getting past the jurors of our official shows 
and winning plaudits, prizes and favors from 
our bureaucratic museums and from our pon- 
derously patroned art organizations, are real- 
ly getting nowhere that counts vitally. The 
French, the Germans, the Russians and the 
Mexicans can do their special jobs so much 
better. 

“We complain that American art is not ac- 
corded world recognition. But let’s develop 
a Cooper of paint, or a Poe, or a Whitman, 
or a Mark Twain and see what happens!” 








from the 6th or 7th century. Portraits were 
painted on scrolls or on leaves for albums. 
It was the duty of the mother or wife to see 
that the deceased was given due honor on 
the anniversary of his death. In established 
families the custom extended to those who 
had died within the century, but in more lib- 
eral practice applied to the commemoration 
of deaths in the last decade. In the case of 
the father or a near relative the anniversary 
was marked every year during the lifetime of 
the immediate family with attendant cere- 
monies by the priest. 

Because the owners of the paintings have 
performed a sacrilege by parting with their 
portraits they will not divulge the identity or 
date of the works. Thus chronology is difi- 
cult. However, within the paintings on view 
at Yamanaka’s a wide range in time is repre- 
sented. Some of the studies bear legends 
which describe the chief exploits of their sub- 
jects. Others are shown with symbols of 
nobility or civil or military office. Priests 
and savants are known by their dress. The 
observation of conventions in funerary por- 
traiture often led to anachronism in costume. 
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123,339 Visitors 


When the Museum of Modern Art closed 
its doors on the great Van Gogh exhibition 
the evening of Jan. 5, a total of 123,339 visi- 
tors had viewed the Dutch master’s pictures 
during the 58 days of the show. The final 
day had 5,961 admissions, exceeding by 577 
the museum’s previous record, which was es- 
tablished on Dec. 7, 1929, when 5,384 persons 
saw the institution’s initial exhibition of paint- 
ings by Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin and 
Seurat. Large as this attendance is, it does 
not break the city record for a one-man ex- 
hibit, according to the New York Herald Trib- 
une. In 1909 an exhibition of the works of 
the late Spanish painter, Joaquin Sorolla, drew 
180,000 persons to the Hispanic Museum. 

An idea of the density of the crowds at 
the Van Gogh exhibit may be had from the 
following in the Herald Tribune: “Most of 
Saturday and Sunday [Jan. 4 and 5] there 
was a long queue of waiting persons, which 
extended from the museum’s entrance to the 
front of St. Thomas Church on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue. When the four floors of the 
building were so crowded that it was impossi- 
ble to let another person in, the museum 
would close its doors, sometimes for a half 
hour at a time, until the crowd thinned. Once 
inside one was not allowed-to linger over a 
picture. The crowd formed itself into a double 
line, which passed around the rooms like a 
moving belt, allowing only a few seconds’ 
glance at each canvas. Museum employees 
had to enter and leave by the basement.” 

The Van Gogh exhibition, consisting of 66 
canvases and 126 drawings and water colors, 
is now being held at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Art. Following its Philadelphia show- 
ing, the collection will be seen at the Boston 
Museum from Feb. 17 to March 16; at the 
Cleveland Museum, March 23 to April 20; at 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
April 27 to May 25. 

A number of theories have been advanced 
to account for the amazing popularity of the 
great Dutch modern. In the opinion of Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, “the books written about Van Gogh’s 
sensational and unhappy life have increased 
the public interest in his art—but the books 
themselves would never have been written had 
not Van Gogh been first of all a great artist. 
That he should also be a popular artist— 
probably more popular today than any other 
artist of the past or present—is really re- 
markable when one recalls that he has been 
dead only fifty years. 

“Why are Van Gogh paintings popular? 
One is tempted to say that his popularity de- 
pends on those very qualities which shocked 
and puzzled people not only during his life- 
time but for thirty to forty years after his 
death. For it was only recently that his gay, 
decorative, exaggerated color, his tortured 
drawing, his flat, unconventional perspective 
and the direct and passionate emotionalism 
have attracted rather than repelled the public.” 

As an indication of the fact that Van Gogh’s 
work itself is the cause of his popularity— 
and the interest aroused by the tragic life of 
the artist due more to the appeal of his art— 
the museum presents a number of interesting 
facts and figures. 

Shortly after the World War reproductions 
of the paintings by Van Gogh and his famous 
contemporaries began to appear in large num- 
bers. The following figures refer to the num- 
ber of paintings issued in the larger, more 
expensive reproductions—Seurat, 1; Gauguin, 
11; Monet, 21; Renoir, 30; Cézanne, 34; 
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Borie, “Individualist,” Given Large Showing 








“Girl With Rhododendron,” by Adolphe Borie. 


A selected exhibition of the works of 
Adolphe Borie, Philadelphia artist who died 
nearly two years ago, are on view at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries, New York, until Jan. 25, 
the first large exhibition of his works to be 
arranged in New York for some time. This 
grouping together of well selected canvases 
gives the viewer a comprehensive idea of the 
accomplishment of this American painter, 
whose untimely death left a gap in the field 
of American art. 

Critics have recorded Borie as being in- 
fluenced by Manet, Cézanne and Renoir, as 
they might judge any other leading American 
painter as being affected by the same deriva- 
tive influences. However, Borie remains so 
definitely individual that a pot of flowers, the 
attitude of a nude, the treatment of a back- 
ground or a head in shadow cannot be mis- 
taken as being anything but—a typical Borie. 
In his later years Borie was more concerned 
with plastic qualities than in his earlier days, 
when he was preoccupied with light and at- 








Van Gogh, 47. Even the extremely popular 
Maxfield Parrish reproductions number only 
37. 

As nearly as can be ascertained from figures 
obtained from print dealers, the three most 
popular color reproductions in the world dur- 
ing the past quarter century have been: 
“September Morn” by Chabas, “Portrait of 
the Artist’s Mother” by Whistler and “Sun- 
flowers” by Van Gogh 


mosphere. But through all of his experiment- 
ing with theories and problems, he always re- 
turned to his predominating interest—that of 
straight painting. Throughout his evident de- 
light in working with pigment, richly toned 
and easily handled, he was evidently able to 
discipline it into carefully planned design. 

Adolphe Borie worked quietly and shunned 
publicity, but his importance in the art field 
holds dual significance—that of painter and 
promoter, for this artist did much to encour- 
age and stimulate the art and artists of Amer- 
ica. His family, long identified with Phila- 
delphia dates from the close of the 18th cen- 
tury when John Joseph Borie, a Frenchman, 
came to America from thé West Indies as 
one of the Santo Domingo refugees and, en- 
gaging in the import and export trade with 
Mexico and China, became one of the pros- 
perous Philadelphians of the day. 

Usually classified as “a disciple of the 
French impressionist school,” Borie was more 
than that. He met painting problems in his 
own way, showing the honesty of his own 
approach to the world surrounding him. At 
the time of his memorial exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Art Museum last year, C. H. 
Bonte wrote in the Philadelphia Jnquirer: 
“America has lost one of its vital forces, an 
artist of impeccable taste and high ability, 
and a personality whose knowledge of mod- 
ern art movements was a source of constant 
inspiration to fellow artists and to the num- 
erous students who sought his help and advice.” 
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Critics Disagree on 245 Works in Water Color Society Annual 





“Budapest Cafe,” by Walton Blodgett. 


Water colors, serving the modern artist bent 
on recording a fleeting mood and the conserva- 
tive who takes delight in closely organized 
compositions, assert the dignity and impor- 
tance of their medium at the 69th annual ex- 
hibition of the American Water Color Society, 
in progress at the American Fine Arts Build- 
ing until Jan. 21. To Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times, this year’s display 
seems “upon the whole more interesting than 
usual, despite the fact that so much of the 
material keeps on the beaten trails. There are 
adventurous excursions afield, some of these 
sponsored by artists on whom we have learned 
to rely for expression that is not bundled 
in cliché; some gratifyingly enough, by new 
recruits.” 

Less gentle in his judgment was Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
wrote, “There are some slight traces of the 
use of the stuff of life as the stuff of art in 
the exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society. . . . What makes the show inspirit- 
ing is just adroit workmanship. . . . If it is 
true that unique talent is imperceptible it 


is also true that the average is high.” 

Light is the protagonist in the majority of 
the 425 water colors on exhibition. Clear 
passages of strong color, intensified by deep 
shadow, give an impression of fresh vision and 
surety of touch. In other instances the unique 
assets of water color as a medium are sub- 
limated to treatment reminiscent of work in 
oil. 

The jury of selection for 1936 was comprised 
of Gladys Atwood, W. T. Aylward, Hilda 
Belcher, Roy Brown, Betty Carter, Alphaeus 
P. Cole, Elinor Parke Custis, Julius Delbos, 
J. W. Dunsmore, George P. Ennis, Gordon 
Grant, Frank Hazell, Oscar Julius, Granville 
Smith, William Starkweather and J. Scott 
Williams. Six awards will be announced soon 
by a jury of five members. 

Further critical comments were expressed 
by Charles Z. Offin in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, who hailed the “higher standard of 
admission.” [More than 1,800 entries were 
submitted to the jury of selection.] 

“While there is a great variety of technical 
styles and methods in evidence,” said Mr. 





“Nearing the Post,’ by Sherman H. Raveson. 


Offin, “almost all of them are employed in 
the same general direction, that of holding 
up the mirror to nature. The subtleties, where 
there are such, are of the hand and of the 
color sense, rather than of attitude and inter- 
pretation. There is much experimenting with 
paper textures, but none with ideas.” 

Among the bright spots of individual per- 
formance Mr. Jewell cited works by such 
highly predictable artists as George Pearse 
Ennis, La Force Bailey, Eliot O’Hara, Julius 
Delbos, and J. E. Costigan: “While they are 
wont to keep substantially within a given orbit 
they sometimes publish a conspicuous en- 
largement of their own experience. This is 
particularly true of Mr. Ennis whose work 
in water color seems to grow in stature and 
depth with the years.” Others, “more stim- 
ulating than the average” were: “Eleanor” 
by Earl Mayan, “Sunday Morning” by August 
Von Eisenbarth, “the effectively decorative 
‘Four Boys’ by Robert de Postels, Thomas 
Craig’s ‘Wind at Santa Paula’ and the papers 
by Betty M. Carter and Walton Blodgett.” 
Mr. Jewell liked Walt Louderback’s “lusty 
piece of slapstick called ‘Chief Cook and Bot- 
tle Washer’,” Kenneth W. Thompson’s “Mar- 
ket Day,” and exhibits by William Stark- 
weather, Helen E. Knox and Carson Daven- 
port. 
“Solid merit” was discerned by Mr. Cor- 
tissoz in the work of Frank W. Benson, Julius 
Delbos, Chauncey Ryder and Paul Gill, while 
refreshing “originality” marked the Von Eisen- 
barth “Sunday Morning.” Other qualities 
noted were: “the charming talent of Ger- 
trude Schweitzer, the fine simplicity of Eliot 
O’Hara in his ‘Dock Fire, Savannah,’ the spir- 
ited nudes of Harve Stein, the picturesque 
fisher subjects of Ruth H. Gayler, the neatly 
drawn portraits by Marion Jochimsen, the 
color of George Elmer Browne, and the pas- 
toral sentiment of Costigan.” 





Water Color’s Place in Sun 

To divert its exhibition program from 
“rather solid fare,” the Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts is presenting through January 
a display of water colors by contemporary 
Americans. That water color “seldom at- 
tains the importance of an oil nor enjoys 
the serious consideration which even the 
humblest oil is naturally accorded” is a no- 
tion prevalent to an unfortunate degree. But 
the museum’s Bulletin hopes to see this fal- 
lacy corrected. 

“Many a discrepancy may be covered quite 
convincingly by a little pigment,” it says, “but 
only a clever artist can manage water color 
so that the mistakes in composition or the 
faults in color are hidden. Style and dis- 
tinction, or the lack of them, partially con- 
cealed in an oil are glaringly apparent in a 
water color, the very hall mark of an artist’s 
ability.” Groups of aquarelles by established 
American water colorists and lesser known 
artists are shown. 


Women Elect Eight Members 

Eight artists were elected to membership in 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors by the organization’s jury, which 
considered the work of 47 applicants. They 
were Nelda Marie Audibert, Lorene David, 
Kady B. Faulkner, Lephe Kingsley Holden, 
Hilda Katz, Glenna Peck, Katherine Rhoades 
and Edith Roddy. These artists will be rep- 
resented in the 45th annual exhibition of the 
association, Jan. 25-Feb. 11. 
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Lucioni 


Recent paintings by Luigi Lucioni are at- 
tracting visitors at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, until Jan. 18. Lucioni, described 
by Henry McBride of the New York Sun as 
being “the most popular painter that this 
country has produced since Gilbert Stuart,” 
still employs to a far degree his meticulous 
craftsmanship and highly polished surface 
textures. 

While conscious of Lucioni being “an amaz- 
ingly proficient craftsman,” Royal Cortissoz 
of the New York Herald Tribune finds that 
“with the proficiency, one is conscious of a 
certain hardness, a certain inelasticity, and 
the limitation carries over into the various 
portraits, which develop polish almost too far. 
At the same time these portraits have the vir- 
tue of capital draughtsmanship. But it is in 
his landscapes that Lucioni excels.” 

About the Vermont landscapes which ex- 
press “the clairvoyance with which this painter 
of Italian blood has entered into the New 
England scene,” Mr. Cortissoz remarks: “He 
travels his own path and so attractive does he 
make it that we are constrained to follow him. 
It is impossible not to wish, however, that he 
might adapt to his more ambitious canvases 
the suaver, broader touch which he uses so 
admirably in ‘The Willows’ and in the smaller, 
sketchier fragments which fill out the exhibi- 
tion. He would lose nothing of his realism 
and he would gain artistically. It seems un- 
fortunate that an artist of his sensitive nature 
should risk the peril of that hardness.” 

“What we look for and what we usually 
find when we turn to work by this very tal- 
ented artist is meticulously painted formaliza- 
tion (as applied in particular to landscape) 
and studied super-actuality in the realm of 
still life,’ says Edward Alden Jewell in the 
New York Times. “Nothing has changed, ex- 
cept that perhaps Lucioni has grown more 
than ever adroit in his polishing of surfaces 
and in his airtight handling of thin layers of 
atmosphere. Lucioni has yet to produce his 
Sonata Appassionata, though he finds himself 
pitted against few contemporary rivals in the 
matter of sheer, cold brush skill.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun was 
acidulous in his reference to Lucioni’s fash- 
ionable success. “He has, unquestionably,” 
noted Mr. McBride, “ ‘the capacity for taking 
infinite pains,’ and all Americans are _per- 
suaded that such a capacity for pains is genius. 
. . . The little red stars upon the picture 
frames that indicate sales are so plentiful in 
this exhibition, and the pictures themselves 
take so long to execute, that a ready imagina- 
tion can easily picture a long line of customers 
waiting at the studio door for the pictures 
to be finished.” 

Lucioni’s work, according to Emily Genauer 
in the New York World-Telegram, “will always 
stand for the color photographers as the sum- 
mit, the supreme accomplishment for which 
they strive. Certainly no camera has yet been 
perfected which captures such a perfect image 
of surface texture, and color nuance. What 
color photography to do with art? Noth- 
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Alexander Brook’s New Work Wins Critics 
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“Windy Skies,” by Alexander Brook. 


Laurels for the most popular exhibiting art- 
ist of the month go to Alexander Brook, cer- 
tainly one of the foremost living painters in 
America, who is showing a selection of 42 
canvases at the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
until Jan. 25. The free use of adjectives and 
long columns of space by the critics pro- 
claimed him leader in the field of exhibitors. 

That a conspicuous advance had been made 
was noticed by each commentator. “All of the 
eleven pictures hung in the principal exhibi- 
tion room of the gallery stimulatingly indicate 
the artist’s gift to ‘see’ and express. Not once 
in these canvases—so varied in theme and in 
treatment—does Brook go soft or sentimental, 
or inflate his art (as sometimes in the past 
he has done) with the bellows of theatricality 
and pose,” said Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times. 

The show piece of the exhibit was a con- 
glomeratic still-life called “A Number of 
Things.” This “graceful assemblage” brought 
Jerome Klein of the Post to comment: “No- 
where does Brook’s ease and fluency, his rich- 
ness of surface and contrasts, his mastery of 
a cool illumination reflected in the liquid con- 
sistency of every edge, result in a more glam- 
orous or more obviously captivating work. . . . 
Taken as a whole, the exhibition leaves no 
doubt that Alexander Brook is a brilliant art- 
ist. What will prove of most enduring in- 
terest, I am inclined to believe, are not neces- 
sarily the most ‘effective’ canvases, but those 
in which the artist has become so engrossed 
in the very subtle problems of definition which 
he sets himself that he has for the time being 
become unaware of his own manner.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun called the artist 
“sauve, fluent, gracious Alex Brook.” About 
the picture “A Number of Things,” Mr. Mc- 
Bride said: “Alex Brook can be suave, fluent 
and gracious about anything at all—about a 
bit of string, a pair of scissors and a dinner 
bell—and proves it gallantly in the major 
painting in the present exhibition.” 

About five years ago, Malcolm Vaughan of 
the New York American remembered, Brook 
“found himself” and, achieving almost over- 
night a style of his own, lifted his art into 
the noble realm of creative painting. “It 
was as if his long-foiled genius, freed at last, 


leaped at once to its highest capacity,” ex- 
plained Mr. Vaughan. This critic regrets that 
Brook gives way to his impulses in painting 
a casual picture instead of producing more 
that “have been burned pure of dross in the 
fires of meditation.” “I should say nothing 
of it,” continued Mr. Vaughan, “if we lived 
in a golden age of art. But it so happens 
that impulse storms our generation, leaving 
us well-nigh destitute of solid, central vision. 
Since Alexander Brook is one of the few art- 
ists we possess who can join force of craft to 
moods of lofty beauty, I find myself begrudg- 
ing the time, the energy he whiles away on 
his whims. For America needs the fruits of 
his highest aspiration.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune took occasion to comment on the 
painters of the younger generation. “Nothing 
is more interesting at the present time than 
the proceedings of what is called ‘the younger 
generation’,” wrote the veteran critic. “It is 
bringing talent to the fore—and much that 
is not talent at all. As regards the latter quan- 
tity, criticism is placed in a difficult position. 
If it remains cold it is accused of want of 
sympathy for youth and that, no doubt, is 
unpardonable. But what is criticism to do 
in the face of bad color and worse drawing, 
in the face of work that shows nothing more 
than a vague desire to cover canvas with 
paint? A sad note struck in a good deal of 
the work by the younger men is that signify- 
ing a refusal to ‘get discipline,’ to learn the 
fundamental rules, to subordinate ‘self-expres- 
sion’ to honest craftsmanship. This is curious, 
too, considering the numerous sources of good 
teaching in the United States.” 

Having had Kenneth Hayes Miller as his 
instructor, Mr. Cortissoz feels that Brook 
“draws well and paints well,” because he can- 
not help himself. 
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Bailey, Critic, Author, Artist, Shows Prints 





“Hyperion.” 


The Boyer Galleries, Philadelphia, are spon- 
soring an exhibit of prints in various media 
by modern artists. Included are Weldon 
Bailey, Harry Berman, Charles Dufresne, 
André Derain, Raoul Dufy, Foujita, Marcel 
Gromaire, Jean Lurcat, Marie Laurencin, Hen- 
ri Matisse, Maillol, Rouault and Benton 
Spruance. 

Bailey, who contributes two lithographs, is 
well known in Philadelphia as former art critic 
of the Philadelphia Record, in which capacity 
he served" for several years. In addition, he 
has devoted much time to the writing and il- 
lustration of stories for children, and lithog- 
raphy, exhibiting in various galleries through- 
out the United States. “Hyperion” reveals the 
young subject of Keatean poetry reclining limp- 
ly upon a mountain side, with light centered 
poetically upon the figure, while in “Repose” 
the artist has approached the subject of two 


A Lithograph by Weldon Bailey. 


feet with “an entirely different plastic con- 


ception.” Here, it may be said, is no clas- 
sicism—rather “unbridled emotional  effer- 
vescence.” 


“Tango on the Steel Wire” is the etching 
exhibited by the late Harry Berman who, be- 
fore his untimely death, was regarded as one 
of the most promising of young Philadelphia 
etchers. Charles Dufresne’s etching testifies 
to his inimitable wit of line, Derain’s litho- 
graphic head is quiet but forceful, and Dufy 
shows a composition embodying the sea, sea 
shells, a bather and a coast town, all ac- 
complished in the manner of the artist’s water 
colors. 

Foujita, in his etched self-portrait, creates 
a poetic and delicately delineated figure with 
a cat, the artist’s favorite subject, leering over 
his shoulder. The etched plates of Gromaire 
have much in common with his drawings. 





Possessions of Madame Veuve Elie Belin 
IMPORTANT ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Including Those of Boccaccio and Martin Franc 
BOOKS OF HOURS, in Manuscript and Printed Form 


of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


RICH ARMORIAL RELICS, MOSAICS 
PAINTED AND INLAID 


Arms of the Kings and Queens of France 
Original Works of Grolier, Eve, Le Cascon, F. Badier, Pasdeloup, Derome, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Sale by Auction to Be Held in Paris 


Hotel des Commissaires Priseurs, 25, Rue Grange Beteliere, 
Room No. 7 & 8 


February 19 and 20, 1936, at 2:00 P. M. 
MR. RENE BOISGIRARD, Commissairs Priseur 


(Successor of Mr. Descouges) 


26, Rue Granp BATELIERE, Paris 


EXPERTS: 


Mr. Giraud Badin, 
128 Blvd. St. Germain, Paris. 


Mr. Bosse, 
18, Rue de l’Ancienne Comedie, Paris 


Exhibition: Hotel des Commissaires Priseurs, February 18, 1936, 
from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
The books may be examined at the office of Mr. Giraud Badin from the Ist to the 
16th of February. Catalogues and reserved seats given on request to Mr. Boisgirard. 








Art Auction Boom 


Each year since the “bursting of the bubble” 
in 1929, amateur economists have sought to 
prove that prosperity had rounded the corner 
—only to have to repeat their pitiful efforts 
the following January. Now it would appear 
that these predictions are about to come true. 
Art, supposedly the last field to feel the stimu- 
lant of better times, is enjoying a boom, ac- 
cording to D. A. Davidson, writing in the New 
York Post, who bases his view on the auction 
market. “Art is finally emerging from the 
storm cellar where it went to wait out the 
depression,” he says. “From bank vaults and 
sealed mansions tenanted only by servants 
in the basement there are now pouring forth 
such collections of paintings, fine books and 
furniture as have not been seen since 1930.” 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
since the auction season opened in October 
50 per cent more collections have been offered 
at sale than last year, that these collections 
are richer in content and that objects are 
bringing higher prices. Mr. Davidson writes: 
“The worn plush auction rooms where ladies 
with lorgnettes and men with money send 
lynx-eyed Yankee traders to buy for them 
are getting as crowded almost as stock brokers’ 
rooms in 1929. 

“A raised finger, a short nod, a half smile— 
for the art market is a silent one—send prices 
soaring upward while the auctioneers, sitting 
like pastors in a pulpit, cry: ‘Seventeen thou- 
sand, I have! Eighteen—may I say it? Eight- 
een—will you make it... ? 

“So the sellers of art are regaining courage. 
The first week of December, for instance, saw 
three such banner collections as the Terry 
(books), the Newman (modern paintings) 
and the Maclay (American glass), go fear- 
lessly to the auction block. It takes a rich 
man to own art and the rich are rich enough 
to stand depressions. So there are few forced 
sales. Probably 80 per cent of the collections 
offered are sold to liquidate the estates of 
dead Maecenases. Few of their heirs care to 
make the same worldly showing by keeping 
their heritage.” 

Then Mr. Davidson describes recent activi- 
ties at America’s greatest art market, the 
American. Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
housed in an Italian-style mansion at 30 East 
57th Street, New York, and comparable only 
with Christie’s in London and the Hétel Druot 
in Paris: “The ebb and flow of the market 
can always be gauged by what amount of 
buff and green and blue catalogs, luxuriously 
printed and illustrated, are emanating from the 
Fifty-Seventh Street palace. 

“Cortlandt F. Bishop, rich ‘semi-professional’ 
owner of the galleries, died last March. There 
was i:ardly an eight months’ wait—remarkable 
in these times—before his executors drew 
breath and threw into the market his etchings, 
prints, paintings and objets d’art. Taking into 
consideration the improved market, they hoped 
the collection would bring $250,000. It brought 
$276,145—and loud were the cheers in the 
marble halls.” _ 

B. J. Brotman of the Rains Auction Rooms, 
specialists in modern paintings and rare books, 
shares the feeling that the depression is lift- 
ing. October and November business, he es- 
timates, has jumped 30 percent over last year 
—and he expects this trend to continue. 
“We're doing about 75 per cent of 1930's 
business this year,” Mr. Brotman is quoted 
in the Post as saying. “It’s the public who 


are buying, not speculators or dealers, so 
much. 
“The museums, however, are not buying yet; 
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they can only buy in the very best times, 
when they have received large gifts of money. 
Peculiarly, English furniture didn’t fluctuate 
20 per cent in the depression. This is because 
there was an increased demand for it among 
Americans. Rugs and paintings fluctuated 
much more and ecclesiastical objects sank 
lowest. The Barbizon school has picked up 
a lot. Corot and Daubigny are. selling as 
well as in 1930.” 

Dr. Rosenbach, according to Mr. Davidson, 
sees other reasons for the boom than restored 
American prosperity: “We are seeing a 
demand for fine things for the first time in 
four years. While ordinary works of art are 
not advancing in price, the good things show 
a marked increase. This began about two 
months ago. 

“Sales in England also show improvement, 
while in France conditions are not so good 
because of the disturbed European situation. 
There is a great scarcity of fine books and 
manuscripts in England. Consequently there 
are more Europeans buying in the New York, 
Philadelphia and other markets. 

“There are more and larger sales to Euro- 
pean collectors than ever before, and more 
things are returning to their original homes 
on the Continent. Some very fine pictures 
and manuscripts have crossed the water in 
the last six or eight months. Even German 
steel barons are buying pictures from Ameri- 
cans. French, Swedish and Swiss book col- 
lectors are taking advantage of the fact that 
the exchange is in their favor.” 

The following statement was made to THE 
Art Dicest by Hiram H. Parke, president of 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries: “Conditions in the art and rare book 
market, as evidenced by the public sales of 
art and literary property held at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries this season, 
seem to be very definitely improving. The 
tutal realized for sales held at these galleries 
from the the beginning of the present season 
until the end of the year was $1,440,530. This 
represents an increase of about 50 per cent 
over the figure for the corresponding period 
last season, which was $995,176. These figures 
confirm our belief that public confidence in 
the art market has been greatly strengthened 
during the past year. Further evidence of 
improvement is apparent, not only in the book- 
ings for sale dates, which have been running 
further in advance this season than in recent 
years, but also in the number of sales of es- 
tate property that was withheld during the 
worst period of the depression but is now be- 
ing placed onthe market.” 

In an interview with a staff member, Wil- 
liam H. O’Reilly, manager of the Plaza Art 
Galleries, struck the same note of optimism: 
“Our present auction season has surpassed 
that of any year since 1930. The tremendous 
increase in attendance at the sales and the 
inquiries as to the disposition of goods have 
marked a distinct forward trend toward buy- 
ing and selling at auction. Our galleries have 
Witnessed about a 25 per cent increase in 
present prices over those of last year. There 
has been a decided preference toward the pur- 
chase of antiques and objects of art, born from 
the desire of the general public to acquire 
these pieces for practical use as well as from 
the collection point of view, and resulting in 
@ more spirited manner of bidding. The deal- 
ers who frequent the auctions now find that 
instead of merely competing among themselves, 
they are faced with the problem of overcoming 
the private buyers.” 
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Ethereal White Cloaks Carroll’s Fancies 





“Indolence” by John Carroll. 


John Carroll, whose painting “The Cow- 
boy’s Dream,” showing a dainty young nude 
girl resting on the back of a steer, won much 
attention at Dr. Heil’s American show in the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor last 
Summer, is holding a large exhibition of work 
done during the last three years at the Rehn 
Galleries, through January. White, almost 
ethereal. is a predominating note in the show. 

Carroll seems to abide in a world all his 


A Warning? 

“A bewildering piece of propaganda for 
pictures appeared.in a London picture shop 
recently. ‘Pictures are in fashion again’ de- 
clared a polite card. The whola window was 
taken up by an Edwardian painting of a 


own where purity of spirit and maidens of 
innocent mien seem to reign. Although he 
works with fragile types, Carroll is pronounced 
a strong painter, working with an evident 
feeling for pigment and subdued passages of 
color. These fragile, heavy-lidded young girls 
are drawn imaginatively from Carroll’s fancy 
and settled down on the canvas—evidently 
without any exertion on the part of the art- 
ist. His viewpoint is essentially romantic. 

voluptuous Teutonic beauty filling the circular 
opening of a golden frame whose whorls and 
acanthus leaves were based on the most 
decadent period of ornament. The card had 
the air of a warning, a sort of red light to 
our interior decorators.”"—Art Trade Journal. 
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‘Les Fauves’ Reunited in New York Exhibition 





“Pony Cart of Monsieur Juniet,” by Henri Rousseau. 


Nine oil paintings by Matisse, Picasso, 
Modigliani, Derain and Rousseau, part of the 
despised group of painters who called them- 
selves “Les Fauves” (Wild Beasts), are being 
shown during January at the Valentine Gal- 
lery, New York. When they were painted 
during the years from 1910 to 1925, they had 
a market value of around $1,000. Now the nine 
are held for a little less than $250,000. Not 
all of the men have shared in this gold mine. 
Of the five whose works are shown Matisse, 
Picasso and Derain are alive. Rousseau and 
Modigliani died before their boom. 

Rousseau would have been glad to get 100 
francs for his “Pony Cart of Monsieur Juniet,” 
included in the group, which is now priced 
at $40,000, and is considered one of his most 
important paintings. Often he would ex- 


Burned Fingers 

Henry Ives Cobb, architect and artist, friend 
of Herbert Hoover and classmate of President 
Roosevelt, is showing some anti “New Deal” 
cartoons at the Kleemann Galleries, New York, 
until Jan. 18. Although done in charcoal there 
is a decided feeling of lithograph and wash 
in them. When someone described the draw- 
ings as having punch, he replied: “Why not? 
The charcoal was fairly burning my fingers 
when I did them!” 

After graduating with the famous class of 


CARTOONISTS 
ILLUSTRATORS 


THE IDEAL DRAWING BOARD 
FOR REPRODUCTION WORK 
GLARCO ‘Stipple 
GLARCO Fine Halftone 
GLARCO Coarse Halftone 


A high grade drawing board with an 
embossed halftone surface to allow 
varied shading and Ben Day effects in 
reproduction. Used by leading news- 
paper cartoonists throughout the 
country. 


Send today for free samples. 


GLASNER ART SUPPLY CO. 
318 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








change a painting for a few francs worth of 
groceries. 

Rousseau began painting at 40 in complete 
obscurity and with great humility, believing 
that he had nothing to offer. He had the 
lowly position of baggage inspector in the 
French Douane in Paris, which gave him time 
to be only a “Sunday painter.” Finally some 
of the young men who were just beginning 
to madden the critics in Paris discovered him 
and his naive manner of painting. Rousseau’s 
work figures more in private collections than 
in museums. The Barnes Foundation has 20 
of his works, while in the public institutions 
he is represented in the collection of the 
Louvre, the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, the Cleveland Museum and the Detroit 
Museum. 


1904 at Harvard, which included Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Arthur Ballantine, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under Ogden Mills, 
Cobb went to study at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris for four years, and later at the Royal 
Academy in Munich. Since then he has been 
torn between allegiance to architecture and 
painting. As he expresses it, “Scratch an 
architect and you will find a man who wanted 
to be a painter.” 

Because of his knowledge of French, Cobb 
was attached to the French Army during the 
War as a liaison officer, and then served as an 
interpreter at Versailles. When he returned 
from these varied experiences, the artist in 
him was uppermost. He liked people in ac- 
tion and was very much under the influence 
of Daumier. 





A Jessie Wilcox Smith Memorial 


Collectors owning original illustrations or 
portraits by the late Jessie Wilcox Smith are 
asked to loan them for a memorial exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
March 15 to April 15. John Andrew Myers, 
secretary of the Academy, requests that own- 
ers communicate with him at the academy, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, stat- 
ing the character, media and approximate di- 
mensions of their works. Owing to the limited 
space, the Academy will reserve the right of 
selection. : 


Homer Centenary 


The centenary of Winslow Homer’s birth 
comes in 1936. Plans are now being made 
to commemorate the event by the holding of 
a great exhibition of his paintings next July 
in his old studio at Prouts Neck, Maine. 
“Here,” reads the announcement, “in the little 
vine-covered studio, looking. seaward to the 
east, with Wood Island Light to starboard, 
he lived and painted his best and most fa- 
mous work. Here were created ‘Eight Bells,’ 
‘The Fog Warning,’ ‘West Wind,’ ‘Storm 
Driven,’ our own ‘Eastern Point’ and other 
marine masterpieces that have surpassed all 
modern schools in delineating the majesty 
of the sea.” 

The exhibition will be known as the Cen- 
tury Loan Exhibit, because of the anniversary 
it marks, and is believed to be the first of 
its kind ever given. The Prouts Neck As- 
sociation, under whose auspices it has been 
started, is calling on the co-operation and 
assistance of museums and galleries in bring- 
ing back to Homer’s old home as many as 
possible of his celebrated works. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 
Times, ever a devoted worshipper of this truly 
American master, is enthusiastic in her sup- 
port of the plan. “Whatever is done to recall 
to us Homer’s heroic genius should be wel- 
comed and aided,” she writes. “It is not a 
matter for surprise that no artist of today 
competes with him on his own ground. In 
art, as in other fields of human activity, there 
is no substitution. With other minds and 
talents we start fresh and submit ourselves to 
the irrevocable fact that either a genius or a 
personality lost is lost forever. Knowledge 
of an art like Homer’s grows, however, and 
those who seek to appraise him today know 
him better than his immediate contemporaries 
knew him... . 

“Homer, as we all know from biographical 
accounts of him, shunned not only exhibits 
but exhibitors. He is quoted as saying if one 
wishes to become a real artist one must never 
look at the work of another artist. In his 
‘History of Taste,’ Frank Chambers reminds 
us of Leonardo’s saying that painting declines 
if the painter takes the work of others as his 
standards and that Giotto and Masaccio 
showed ‘how those who took as their standard 
anything other than nature, the supreme guide 
of all the masters, were wearying themselves 
in vain.’ Homer never can be accused of 
thus wearing himself in vain. 

“Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, an understanding 
commentator on Homer both as man and art- 
ist, writes: ‘Nature was at all times his in- 
spiration, and his one desire was to interpret 
her beauty faithfully. That it was his ability 
to select, to rearrange, to organize with con- 
summate skill the elements. of his pictures 
into aesthetically perfect ensembles, and not 
his fidelity to nature, that made his paintings 
works of art, he seems never to have realized.’ 
In that paragraph I think Homer is con- 
vincingly portrayed, and probably he never 
will be more clearly realized in his strength 
and his simplicity than through an exhibition 
of his work neighbored by that ‘nature’ which 
most inspired him.” 

The following names are given of those 
forming the committee in charge, with H. G. 
Fairfield of Boston as chairman; the Rev. 
Minot Simons, New York; Mr. Chester Bol- 
ton, Cleveland; Mr. Henry Mcllhenny, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Henry Parker (Peggy Hinck- 
ly), Brookline, and Mrs. Charles L. Homer, 
Quincy. 
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Ballin’s New Hoax 


Hugo Ballin has perpetrated another hoax. 
Two years ago, it will be remembered, Ballin 
successfully worked his “Antonio Gamio” hoax 
on th? National Academy of Design, but this 
time he has caught an even larger victim— 
tbe United States Treasury’s Section of Paint- 
inc and Sculpture, the bureau which gives 
certracts to artists to decorate Federal build- 
ings. It cost him $680, but he expects to 
get his money back from a Hollywood bar. 

As told by Arthur Millier of the Los An- 
geles Times, Ballin was invited, with 274 other 
artists, to compete for murals in the Wash- 
ington Post Office. After working five weeks 
he succeeded in making seven careful designs 
depicting early days of the mail in California. 
Contemplating these sketches, he wondered 
if a “dash more vulgarity and a splatter of 
revolutionary sentiment” :nght rot carry more 
appeal for the jury than his more staid his- 
torical themes. Ballin seized pencil and col- 
ors and went the limit. 

Design number eight, as Mr. Millier de- 
scribes it, purports to show a sceue in the 
days of forty-nine: “A group of heavily cari- 
catured miners, gamblers and bartenders are 
seen in a saloon with two frowsy girls. At 
the bar a sick drunk is hoisting another shot 
of red-eye, while a worthy behind him draws 
a knife to stab his companion in the back. 
Another drunk, lollygagging with one of the 
girls, goes in for a digital exploration. On 
the floor, among cards and spittoons, a des- 
perate pioneer is seen in the act of shooting 
himself. The upper left corner of this tender 
idyll is filled with a dreamlike satire of the 
fat capitalists. Below this scene of callous 
wealth, the impoverished miners toil with their 
pans. And while a smug cat is enthroned 
on a cushion in the rich man’s dining room, 
a poor Negro begs in vain for a crumb.” 

The seven serious efforts, together with the 
hoax, were sent to Washington. Some time 
later Ballin was amazed to receive a notice 
from the Section of Painting and Sculpture, 
stating that while the jury wad not elected 
him to pain: a panel in the Washington Post 
Office, it would like Lim to carry out sketch 
number eight in the new post office at Ingle- 
wood, Cal., for which he would be paid $680. 
Still unbelieving, Ballin wrote Edward Rowan, 
superintendent of the section, that he would 
not think of painting such a mess of vul- 
garity on the walls of a public building. 

“We are sorry you feel that way. Consider 
the incident closed,” was the reply. 

But Ballin does not consider the incident 
closed. He is now negotiating to carry out 
the mural in a Hollywood bar. 


Not Bashful 


Time, in its report of the magnificent ex- 
hibition of 18th century French art at the 
Metropolitan Museum, carried this gentle 
“dig” at English dignity: “That America does 
not suffer from the inferiority complex which 
embarrasses English people before great mas- 
ters is evident from the United Press com- 
ment: ‘Gaping gallery-goers liked best three 
lush canvases by sensuous. Francois Boucher, 
father of French postcards.’ ” 








Rembrandt Show for Worcester 

During February the Worcester Art Museum 
will hold the most important exhibition to be 
seen at that institution for many years, the 
“Rembrandt and His Circle” show, made pos- 
sible through the generous co-operation of the 
Art Institute of Chicago where it is now in 
progress. 
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Joe Jones of Missouri, a “Success Story” 





“Wheat and Clouds,” by Joe Jones. 


Last year a young man came out of Mis- 
souri with the simple name of Joe Jones. 
Carrying a handful of photvgraphs and one 
canvas he made a tour of the dealers, none 
of whom seemed to notice the straight Ameri- 
can quality in his work that, after the open- 
ing of an exhibition at the A. C A. Galleries, 
excited every art critic. Art critics have been 
damned for many reasons, but they helped to 
turn the name of Joe Jones into a success 
story. Beginning on Jan. 20, the Walker Gal- 
leries, New York, will hold an exhibition of 
his “Paintings of Wheat Fields” for two weeks, 
with the cooperation of the A. C. A. Gallery. 

Following his success of last spring, Jones 
retired to work in the wheat country of Mis- 
souri. There he worked all summer in the 
fields with the farmers. The coming exhibition 
will be the result of this sojourn. Seeing the 
peaceful studies of golden fields and sunny 
skies, it is difficult to envision the defiant 
Jones who as an active Communist supports 
“the shouters and marchers.” Because of 
these activities, taken up by Jones and his 
wife, his mural in the St. Louis Court House 
was suppressed and the class he conducted 
as an art teacher on the relief program was 
dismissed. “It was after this.” explains Anita 
Brenner in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle “that 
he went to New York as just another un- 
employed artist and got promoted to the ranks 
of the masters.” 

The artist is 29. years old and is entirely 
self-taught. Until recently he worked as his 
father’s assistant painting houses, but unlike 
other house painters who have become easel 
painters, Jones is not a “primitive.” He has 


acquired a mastery of the technical side of 
painting that places him not far behind his 
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Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


foremost cecntemporaries. Archibald Mac 
Leish, writing of him in Fortune Magazine 
after his debut said: “He generally impressed 
critics and the habitual treaders of gallery 
water as having fully digested a lot of good 
ideas of a lot of good people, and as having 
more scope, more vitality, more fecundity, 
and more promise as well as more mastery 
than most artists a decade his senior.” 

“A modern novelist,” wrote Miss Brenner 
in the Eagle, “inventing a creative figure to 
express the American scene in these yeats 
would logically find him somewhere in the 
Middle West, would give him a plebeian name 
and most likely an artisan’s background, and 
would expect him to look a little like a base- 
ball player probably, to grin when he talks 
and to talk pugnaciously and with wisecracks. 
Society has forestalled him and invented Joe 
Jones in exactly that image. 

“He has not worked systematically under 
any one influence. Sometimes it is a Renais- 
sance Madonna and family you find in his 
overtones, sometimes Rivera. He thinks Rivera 
technically ‘the greatest painter in the world,’ 
but as for ideas he ‘babbles in his beard.’ His 
first judgment of the Rivera murals in Detroit 
was made with his thumb, rubbing it over 
the surface of the fresco. That is how you 
tell, in a house-paint job, whether the paint 
has been mixed properly, and he did not see 
why the same standard should not apply to 
more expensive craft.” 


The By-Product 
“I see,” said the artist, Mr. Lapis Lazuli, 
“that the Department of Agriculture is trying 
to produce a turkey with legs like a duck. 
I wonder what the hash will be like.” 





London 
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Use Carew Artists Papers. These 
chemically pure drawing papers have 
a fine texture and uniform surface 
that retains the original brilliancy of 
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Unfinished edges on four sides .. . 
Plate and vellum finishes . . . single 
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and with wonderful erasing qualities. 
All Carew drawing papers made by the 
Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
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Varied Schools Feature Painting Auctions 





“Madonna Feeding the Child.” Atelier of Gerard David. 


The American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries will conduct the dispersal of the col- 
lection formed by the late Robert W. DeForest 
and Mrs. De Forest on the premises at 7 
Washington Square North, New York, on Jan. 


|| 29 and 30. American and European paintings, 
|| Italian bas-reliefs, ancient glass, Chinese and 
|| Japanese objects of art, English and American 


furniture, Japanese temple carvings and furni- 
ture, tapestries and oriental rugs will be auc- 
tioned at four sessions. 

Catholic in scope and of unusual merit, the 
collection includes 584 catalogue lots. Among 
the outstanding paintings are canvases by 
Gerard David, Batholomeus van der Helst, Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck, the school of Hans Hol- 
bein the Younger, Barthel Beham, Israels, 
Dupré, and Chase. Renaissance sculpture 
represents important ateliers. The glass ranges 








from rare Syrian and Roman iridescent pieces 
to Venetian, Tiffany favrile and Lalique work- 
manship. Oriental pieces include exquisite 
porcelains, pottery, semi-precious mineral 
carvings, enamels and paintings. 

Paintings of the early Italian, Dutch and 
Flemish, British 18th century, Barbizon and 
modern American schools will be sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the evening of Jan. 23. The sale comprises 
property of the estates of the late Edward 
G. O'Reilly, Mary Ogden Adams, and G. H. 
and C. W. Schumann, with additions. 

“Master George Hotham,” a full-length 
portrait by George Romney of a young boy 
in scarlet and white uniform, is prominent 
among the pictures offered. Executed-in 1782, 
it was recorded in the manuscript notes which 
| the Rev. John Romney prepared from his 


father’s diary. Other portraits of the 18th 
century are “Ann Wray Williams” by John 
Wesley Jarvis, American; “Miss Dollman” by 
William Owen, British; and “Mrs. Bell of 
Dumfries” by the Scottish Sir John Watson 
Gordon. 

Among; the paintings of the early Continen- 
tal schools are “Holy Family With the Infant 
St. John” by the Florentine Andrea del Sarto 
(1486-1531), “Portrait of a Lady With Lap- 
dog” by the Dutch Antonis Mor (1512-1581) 
and “Portrait of a Gentleman in Black” by 
the Flemish Cornelius de Vos (1584-1651), 
all panels. The French 19th century school 
is represented by a fine painting by Millet en- 
titled “The Peasant,” a military canvas by 
Isabey, “Descent from the Alps” by Pena, 
and other paintings. The canvases belonging 
to the O’Reilly collection are of the American 
School. Among them are “The Violinist” by 
Edmund C. Tarbell, and “Mother and Child” 
by Mary Cassatt. 





“Art Education Today” 


“Art Education Today” will be the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Pacific Arts As- 
sociation’s annual meeting to be held April 
5-7 in San Diego. Lectures and discussions 
will center around the utilization of new in- 
ventions, now tools, new situations, new ex- 
periences and new ways of approach. Talks 
will report present day activities in the fields 
of industrial design, the theatre, color photog- 
raphy, television, color in motion pictures, 
sculpture and mural painting. 

An. exhibition -will -be held at the House 
of Hospitality in the Exposition grounds. 
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Curiosity or Art? 
[Continued from page 4] 
home with meritorious American work,— 
either modern or conservative,—as his 
taste runs. 

Gehenna! What is the good of the great 
propaganda for “‘art understanding” and 
“art appreciation” if it cannot fire the 
mind of the average citizen (a bricklayer, 
even, can buy prints) with the idea that 
if he supports American art—of_ the 
“school” that suits him—he will be open- 
ing the door to the entrance of Amer- 
ican— 

Rembrandts, Diirers, Leonardos, Titians, 
Van Dycks, Rubens’, Raphaels, Michelan- 


gelos and Cellinis? 


Not M dh to Fear 


Under the New Deal, free art schools 
are being provided for youngsters who 
are adjudged by public school authorities 
to have superior ability. Not only the 
so-called “‘fine arts,” but music is in- 
cluded, and a system presumably effective 
is being worked out, especially in New 
York City. This application of the idea 
is likely to be considered a model for the 
rest of the country. : 

Now, there are between 500 and 600 
“regular” art schools in the nation. Some 
of them have become nervous over the 
invasion of the federal and state govern- 
ments into the field of art education. 
One letter received by The Art Digest 
says: 

“The next term begins Feb. 3, 1936, 
and, regardless of the new state and fed- 
eral free art schools, we anticipate a large 
spring enrollment. We feel that we are 
equipped to develop individual talent as 
the free institutions cannot, and are pre- 
pared to continue our high standard of 
instruction in the fine and applied arts 
with an excellent faculty and facilities for 
adequate training in every branch.” 

This letter provides its own “balm in 
Gilead."" When the “free” students feel 
that they are ready, they will flock by 
hundreds to the “regular” schools, which, 
though they may lose a few pupils now, 
will gain later on. One result can be 
predicted: higher standards. 


Plight of Plethora 


At the end of the first week of the New 
Year art lovers in New York City found 
themselves confronted with about forty art 
exhibitions. Information reaching this 
magazine indicates that the same sort of 
expansion went on all over the country. 

The art lover may, if he chooses, flit 
from place to place like a humming bird, 
following his predilection. But consider 
for a moment the plight of the poor art 
critic, whose duty it is to see all the ex- 
hibitions and pass upon them the verdict 
which to him seems just. Hundreds of 
thousands of works pass before him every 
year. Is it any wonder that at the end 
of the season he is in a mood to curse 
art and die? 


. a a 
rederic Frazier 
Specialist in 
EARLY ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS & LANDSCAPES 
9 East 57th Street, New York 


















Clean New England Air in Meyer’s Canvases 


“Glimpse of Wetawee,” by Herbert 


The brisk, clean air of New England has 
been transported to the Macbeth Gallery, New 
York, in the recent Vermont landscapes and 
interiors by Herbert Meyer, on display during 
January. In contrast to the twisted nudes 
(much exhibited thesé days) who stare dully 
from under un-combed hair against a depres- 
sing blue-gray wall, these glimpses of tidy 
well-cleaned New England interiors, and tow- 
ering mountains, changing from purple to 
white as the seasons speed, come as a relief. 
Meyer likes to paint the farm shown in 
“Glimpse of Wetawee,” a farm that settles at 
the foot of a blue mountain. Sometime he 
paints on one side of the dusty lane and some- 
times on the other; and often the group of 
trees that just slips in the corner of one can- 
vas becomes the center attraction in another. 
In spring, fall or winter, Meyer works at 
the bottom of this mountain, gathering his 
compositions around him. Also on view are 
a few of the artist’s flower subjects and still 
lifes. These, too, have touches of New Eng- 
land about them—the vases, the bits of cloth 
and even the flowers themselves, have a cer- 
tain old-fashioned and prim quality, that may 
be gained only by remaining in one place a 
long, long time. 

Another attraction at the Macbeth Gallery 
is the group of pastel and pencil portraits by 
Eastman Johnson, including likenesses of 
President Benjamin Harrison, General Miles, 
Fred De Peyster and Eugene Leutze, son of 
Emmanuel Leutze, who painted “Washington 
Crossing: the Delaware.” Johnson was born 
in 1824 and from the beginning his way as 
an artist was made smooth. When his father, 


Charles Lasar Ill 

Charles A. C. Lasar, 80-year-old artist and 
teacher, who is known to practically all art- 
ists who have visited Paris as “Shorty,” is 
reported seriously ill at the American Hos- 
pital at Neuilly sur Seine, France. “Shorty” 
is one of the most widely loved men who ever 
lived and numbers his friends in the thou- 
sands. It is hoped that this notice will appear 
while there is yet time for these friends to 
send him a cheerful card or letter. 
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Meyer. 


as Secretary of State for Maine, moved to 
Washington, young Johnson worked in the 
Senate Committee Rooms at the Capitol, doing 
black crayon portraits of the widow of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the famous Dolly Madison, 
then an old lady of 80 years, Daniel Webster 
and John Quincy Adams. 


PERMANENCY 





Work with permanent. and reliable 
colors. WEBER COLORS offer the 
finest selected pigments ground in 
especially cleansed and purified oils, 
vehicles and mediums. More than 
80 years of color grinding experi- 
ence enter into each tube of color. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
WEBER Fine Artist COLORS 
OIL - WATER * TEMPERA + PASTEL 


“The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used” 
ARTIST MATERIALS 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. 
Est. 1853 


Representative Dealers Everywhere 
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RAINS 


GALLERIES 


(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 
12-14 East 49th St., N. Y. C. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


Watercolors and Drawings 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


J. B. NEUMANN 
WEW YORK CITY 

AND FROM THE STUDIO OF 

HILAIRE HILER 


WITH SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS 


PICASSO - PASCIN - MATISSE 

MAILLOL - DUFY ~-_ DERAIN 

DUFRESNE - MODIGLIANI 

VLAMINCK - GAUGUIN - ROUAULT 

deCHIRICO - BRAQUE - HILER 
AND BRONZES BY 


LACHAISE - ARCHIPENKO - ZORACH 
PUBLIC SALE 
Friday Evening, Jan. 24, at 8:30 


Illustrated Catalogue 50 Cents 


MODERN MASTERS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF SEVERAL COLLECTORS 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 
LITHOGRAPHS & WOODCUTS 


VAN GOGH’S ONLY ETCHING 
“PORTRAIT OF DR. GACHET” 
PUBLIC SALE 
Thursday Evening, Jan. 23, at 8:30 


Exhibitions Daily, 9 to 6 P. M. 
Commencing Sunday, Jan. 19 (2-5) 


Sales Conducted by 
MESSRS. THOMPSON & BADE 





MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 


By T. W. Earp 


A new book including an important 
text by an author who h 



















as known 
the artists personally, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 
with perfect accuracy from... 


VAN GOGH CEZANNE 


SEURAT BRAQUE PICASSO 
MATISSE ROY ROUSSEAU 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE 
CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and_ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cleth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tux Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE.HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8. WARREN 8T., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 





New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest hé has to say something 
constructive, destructive, interesting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things the 
critic sometimes says, ‘just to “represent” the 
artist or the gallery, is to do a kindness to 
critic, artist and gallery.) 


Max Kuehne Disappoints Critics 

Max Kuehne, who. has been absent from 
the exhibiting scene, for seven years, held an 
exhibition at, the mann Galleries; cover- 
ing a period of more than 20 years. Although 
he is particularly known for his water front 
scenes, the artist included quite a few land- 
scapes. 

Kuehne’s re-appéilance was not judged too 
kindly by the critics. “In the dreamy quiet 
of these landscapes there is decidedly a touch 
of the previous generation,” remarked Edward 
Alden. Jewell in the Times. According to 
Jerome Klein of the Post, the paintings, 
“show that the art of this landscapist results 
not from a sudden appropriation of Impres- 
sionism, but from the slow working out of 
the artist’s own responses to impressions in 
nature.” 

Because the paintings were undated Henry 
McBride of the Sun was uncertain as to 
which were the recent ones, but if some of 
the landscapes were recent, “then it cannot 
be said that the artist has greatly gained 
in style since his last showing. There is a 
suspicion of haziness in the work, a lack of 
accent and climax that is disturbing.” To 
Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, 
Kuehne’s return to exhibiting proved disap- 
pointing. “There is little about this show 
which materially advances Kuehne’s already 
determined reputation for vivid impressionistic 
painting,” said Mr. Burrows, “but many of 
the oils, especially the smaller studies of land- 
scape and sea, are very spirited and interest- 
ing.” 

4 2 » 


Paints Boston’s Old Streets 


Edmund Quincy, son of the late Mayor 
Josiah Quincy of Boston, studied in France 
and then returned to America to paint what 
remains of the quiet old streets and little 
squares of Boston. These paintings of old 
and historical sections of Boston may be seen 
in the artist’s first New York exhibition at 
the Contemporary Arts until Jan. 18, along 
with a few French subjects. “These canvases,” 
according to Howard Devree of the Times, 
“are soundly painted: the color relations are 
excellently worked out and the compositional 
sense displayed is mature and unforced. Most 
of the painting is quite personal.” 

In the opinion of Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune, Quincy “is a sensitive and 
cultivated painter, who goes to nature chiefly 
for his inspiration and is about equally sincere 
as well as adroit in his American and foreign 
paintings. One of the best, a view of a tidy 
French rural garden, is fresh and smoothly 
decorative in style, recalling the early Monet; 
another gives a slant vista of a Patrician Bos- 
ton residence thoroughfare under a cool re- 
vealing light with a suggestion of native and 
realistic interests.” 

4” * 4 
Design and Rhythm 

Aurelia Ealonesco, a Roumanian artist, who 
in private life is the wife of Robert Hallowell, 
New York artist, exhibited at the Delphic 
Studios. “A distinct decorative sense” char- 
acterized her paintings, according to Royal 


|| Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. “Her street 


scenes and harbor subjects, developed in pat- 
terns of deftly interlocking rhythms, and with 
fresh color, are most successful,” said Mr. 
Cortissoz. “Much of her work, however, is 
over-elaborate in design and filled with dis- 
tracting detail, suggesting the need of drastic 
simplification.” Jerome Klein of the Post, de- 
scribed her work as having “a slick, chilly 
decorative manner. . . . thoroughly decadent 
stuff.” 

Howard Devree of the Times called her 
work “graceful, decorative but thin. . . . The 
Calonesco paintings are restless, swirling com- 
positions adaptable, it seems to me, for mural 
panel or screen use.” Like Mr. Devree, Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram felt that the 
artist had, undoubtedly, “a splendid sense of 
design and rhythm. Her compositions of 
nudes and flowers and intricately patterned 
backgrounds are woven into intriguing ara- 
besques of line and form. But they remain 
hardly more than colorful decorations. There 
is, you see, no depth of conception, the paint 
technique is itself thin and flat.” 

1 ~” + 
“Wayward Imaginings” 

Oliver Chaffee, Provincetown’s unusual art- 
ist, who displayed some of “his wayward 
imaginings” at the Morton Galleries, “has a 
field rather to himself, noted Melville Upton 
of the Sun. “He seems to be alone among 
those whose handling leans toward the ab- 
stract who dares to treat the abstract with 
humor. In fact, humor is an essential element 
in many of his designs, though in others he 
can be as serious as the maker of a needle- 
work sampler. But whatever his mood, he dis- 
plays a happy inventiveness in design, almost 
invariably achieves most pleasing color, and is 
often eminently decorative.” 

About three years ago, relates Jerome Klein 
in the Post, the artist “plunged from sweet, 
inoffensive landscapes into a jungle of fantasy. 
And the customers fled in fright. Mrs. Morton 
continues very courageously to show the work 
of her painter gone wild and thinks it is 
about time people came in to see whether 
he really bites or not. Those who do will find 
the work of an artist whose humor is as ex- 
travagantly rich as his color. Mr. Chaffee 
can make a whale laugh, at least on canvas. 
And he can make colors and lines dance with 
the utmost abandon. Here is a painter with 
a flair. One of these days the art world will 


discover him.” 
* ca * 


“Gets in His Own Way” 

Emotion sometimes boils so furiously within 
a young painter that he slashes out at his 
canvas as if his energy would of its own 
strength create for him’ a work of art. Such, 
according to Malcolm Vaughan of the Ameri- 
can, is the manner in which Irving Lehman 
seems to have produced most of the scenes 
and subjects shown by him at the Uptown 
Gallery. “He gets in the way of his own 
talent,” continued Mr. Vaughan. “His _hot- 
heartedness forces him into abruptness, and 
as everyone is aware, abruptness in art does 
not permit discfiminating expression. It may 
be Lehman begins to learn this lesson for 
himself, for in his two finest canvases or 
display he has turned from ardor to restraint. 
. . » With further practice in restraint, Leh- 
man may yet cover himself with credit.” 

Melville Upton classified the artist as be- 
longing to the expressionist group, “with all 
that implies in the way of carefree lack of 
restraint and artistic abandon.” “In other 
words,” continued Mr. Upton in the Sun 


[Continued on next page] 
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Kinds All the Theme He Needs in New-York 


Mark Datz, who is holding his fourth ex- 
hibition at the Dorothy Paris Gallery, New 
York, through January, has never painted out- 
side of New, York. Always working within a 
nickel’s distance, this artist has done more 
than justice to the bridges and parks of Man- 
hattan: he has created unusual pictures bear- 
ing an almost unreal quality, rather than give 
us obvious reproductions of familiar scenes. 
The views from his window, and glimpses of 
Pelham Bay and the Palisades, are richly im- 
bued with color. Coupled with unusual com- 
positional structure, this distinctive color sense 
brings his work beyond any geographical limits 
into a world peculiarly particular to Datz. A 
note of interest is added in the portrait of 
Miss Dorothy Paris, who, since her days as 
founder of the Eighth Street Gallery, is rapid- 
ly rising as a leading figure in the art world. 

Since arriving in New York at the age of 
13, Datz, Russian-born, has not left the city. 
In his constant struggle for existence he has 
been stone-cutter, embroidery designer, book- 
binder, street car conductor and has taken 
any other jobs that have come his way. But 
he has painted without interruption since his 
first week in America. Although artists have 
always travelled for inspiration and subject 
matter, Datz feels that he is still very far from 
exhausting the possibilities of New York. He 
is not searching into the world at large, but 
into painting. 

“My friends go to Gloucester, Ogunquit, 
Quebec or San Francisco to paint water,” ex- 


New York Season 


[Continued from preceding page] 
“he gives himself plenty of rope, with, 
it is to be feared, now and then the 
result that the old adage promises. However, 
that is his affair, and as he is a serious soul 
evidently more concerned with expressing him- 
self than with the manner of that expression 
he presumably knows what he is about. Others 
at times may have their doubts, or not be 
sufficiently interested to bother to find out. 
He has genuine feeling, generally expressed 
in somber, brooding color and forms heavy, 
it would seem, with the sense of human des- 
tiny.” 
cd * + 


Modern Stained Glass 


Alice Laughlin’s eleven stained glass win- 
dows at the Marie Sterner Galleries, which 
were designed for a chapel recently erected 
in the Bahamas, were effectively presented. 
The gallery was darkened and each window, 
enclosed in a frame of its own, was lighted 
from behind to produce the effect they will 
give in the chapel. “Simple and yet effective- 
ly decorative in design and marked by all 
that soft radiance of color that it is the prov- 
ince of stained glass alone to give, they present 
a gracious spectacle of simple faith in a 
skeptical world,” wrote Melville Upton in the 
Sun. “We may not enter wholly into their 
spirit, but they. permit at least a momentary 
forgetfulness of things as they are.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune re- 
garded the windows as “designs of impres- 
sive simplicity and dignity. Sheer richness 
of color, contributes much, but Miss Laughlin’s 
Courageous translation of primitive-religious 
forms, adds new authority to the ancient con- 
ventions of stained glass, without loss of piety 
or appropriateness.” Discussing these “long, 
tortuous, twisted shapes that are extraordina- 
rily beautiful,” Emily Genauer in the World- 





“Self Portrait,” by A. Mark Datz. 


plains Datz. “I have found excellent water 
in Pelham Bay, or in the East River from 
tenement roofs. They go to Arizona, Mexico 
or St. Cloud to paint trees; I am content with 
the trees in Central Park and Washington 
Square. And as for people, and things, they 
are everywhere. I have found no need to 
travel for subject matter, nor thus far for in- 
spiration.” 


Telegram, said: “It is strange to think that 
these stunning things will be installed in a 
little chapel which is visited once a week by 


a cleric who comes from the mainland in a 
sailboat.” 
co * * 
With British Reserve 

Ernest Walker, an American who has spent 
some time working in England and Wales, is 
exhibiting, until Jan. 18, a group of water 
colors at the Carl Fischer Gallery, which are 
to the critics “distinctly British.” To Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American “they have the dig- 
nity of the British mind, and distinct emo- 
tional reserve. You'will find in them a large 
respect for the art in the past, regard for 
the academic point of view, a touch of ro- 
mance (for the Muse’s sake), a touch of the 
picturesque, in brief, a thoroughly balanced 
handling of the medium.” 

Politest society would welcome these water 
colors, in the words of Jerome Klein of the 
Post, for “they have a decidedly well-bred air. 
Mr. Walker has executed with considerable 
skill his impressions of churches, of old, old 
houses in winding streets, of the Welsh coast, 
and of drawing rooms in homes of distinction.” 

It is Howard Devree’s impression that Walk- 
er’s interiors are better realized than his land- 
scapes. “In architectural and landscape pa- 
pers his dry brush effects are not always wise, 
I feel, though all of the work bears the stamp 
of finish and of good drawing. His color is 
delightful—the interiors might almost be 
studies by a professional decorator, so well 
ordered are his harmonies.” 





Brooklyn Society’s Annual 

The Brooklyn Society of Artists, Inc., is 
holding its 20th annual exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture at the Grant Studios, 110 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, until Jan. 28. Gordon 
W. Colton is president of the society, which 
includes prominent metropolitan artists. 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLIC SALE 


Thursday Evening 
January 23 
at eight-fifteen 


PAINTINGS 


Early Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch works, British eight- 
eenth century portraits, 
Barbizon School; and mod- 
ern American paintings. 
Including examples by Del 
Sarto, Maes, De Vos, Rom- 
ney, Diaz, Millet, Cassett, 
Tarbell, Blakelock, Chase, 


Speicher, and many other 


artists. 


Property of the Estates of 


Edward G. O'Reilly 
Mary Ogden Adams 
G. H. and C. W. Schumann 


With Additions from 
Several Private Collections 
and Other Sources 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Fifty Cents 


Exhibition from 
January 18 





30 East 57th Street 
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“Art of Today” Put on Exhibition at Albright Gallery, Buffalo 





“Paramount Picture,” by Reginald Marsh. 


“Art of “Today,” an unusual exhibition se- 
lected to present “typical examples of what 
has been done in the name of art since the 
World War, particularly by the more adven- 
turous advance guardists,” is being held at 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, during Jan- 
uary. Assembled by the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee of the gallery, the exhibition seems 
to have attained a considerable measure of 
success, in spite of unavoidable omissions of 
work by several important artists, being full 
of challenging ideas and individual pieces of 
the first rank. 

In all, there are 118 artists represented by 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Including the Work of the Late 
WALTER GRIFFIN 
Jawary 15 - February 15 


FRANS BuFFA & SON 


58 West 57TH Street, New York 








118 paintings and 33 pieces of sculpture. The 
selection, a matter of more than six months 
of hard work, was carefully done, with a nice 
balancing and mixture of all the more im- 
portant present day art fashions in Europe and 
this country. Surrealists, neo-romanticists, the 
naturalist Americans and others, as well as 
such “old masters” of the modern movement 
as Picasso, Matisse, Brancusi and Chirico, are 
all represented by their latest phases. The in- 
clusion, however, of several dead artists— 
Glenn O. Coleman, Preston Dickinson, Samuel 
Halpert, “Pop” Hart, John Kane, Jules Pascin, 
Pablo Gargallo and Gaston Lachaise—gives 
the exhibition a retrospective flavor. 

“To miss modern art is to miss one of the 
few thrills that life holds for us,” writes Wal- 
ter Gordon of the museum staff. “We are 
living in one of the most exciting and at the 
same time one of the most bewildering art 
periods in all history. While all of our modern 
artists may be ‘minor,’ they cannot be ac- 
cused of lack of fertility or paucity of ideas. 
A new art fashion appears every few years. 
In Paris, abstract art is followed by surreal- 
ism and neo-romanticism, the Americans re- 
volt against French influence and return to at 
first a rather crude and later a less-conscious 
interpretation of the native scene. Art, as 
always, is a reflection of the character of a 


civilization. The very instability of our mod- 
ern society has led to experimentation in all 
fields, and in modern art this instability has 
led to results in painting and sculpture, made 
by hands directed by subtle minds, that are 
tremendously interesting to anyone who has 
eyes to see. 

“This exhibition includes works of art il- 
lustrative of this experimentation. Among the 
paintings there are explorations into the realm 
of pure fantasy and even the subconscious 
mind (Dali, Klee, Chirico), the possibilities 
of abstraction (Leger, Kandinsky); in sculp- 
ture, developments of new materials and new 
dimensions (Brancusi, Gargallo, Calder). 
Many of these latest manifestations were never 
meant to appeal to the great mass of people, 
and to appreciate these works often demands 
a considerable amount of sympathy and effort 
on the part of the observer. 

“For many reasons, chiefly owing to the 
highly unnatural position of the artist in 
modern society, the work of most of these art- 
ists is very individual, and often extremely 
esoteric. It is not—except in the work of some 
of the Americans—a popular art.” 





Lilian Prentiss Honored 
Honoring Lilian Prentiss whose promising 


‘career was cut short by her tragic death last 


summer, a memorial exhibition of eight oils 
is’ incorporated in the annual exhibition of 
the New, York Society of Women Artists, be- 
ing held at the galleries of the Squibb Build- 
ing, New York, until Jan. 18. Carlyle Bur- 
roughs of the New York Herald Tribune con- 
sidered the group the outstanding single fea- 
ture of the exhibition, terming Mrs. Prentiss 
“an artist of imagination, whose taste was 
equal to her unusual skill.” Some of the 
landscapes and still lifes he found “delight- 
fully ingenious and personal.” 

Edward Alden Jewell wrote in the New York 
Times: “These canvases are clearly painted, 
their statements set down with precision. The 
idiomr persued~is ‘modern,’ which in this case 
signifies construction, as a rule, in thin flat 
surfaces, with little or no stress on volume.” 
Mrs. Prentiss’ work “shuns the crudities and 
some of the spurious depth paraded elsewhere 
in the gallery—and in the modern movement 
at large.” 

Mrs. Prentiss’ paintings have a timeless qual- 
ity about them though influences of Flemish 
primitives, Japanese prints, and even the tech- 
nique of the surrealists can be read into her 
work. Color is handled exquisitely in flat 
tones, subtle gradations and absolute balance. 
If her work is quaint,.it is because of the 
underlying simplicity and naiveté with which 
she approached each composition. Possessing 
her own unusual personality, these canvases 
demand recognition for their intrinsic beauty. 
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“Apres cela, 
Pabime, et une grande chaine en sa main.” Lithograph by Redon. 


At the galleries of M. A. McDonald, New 
York, @ selection of 34 lithographs by Odilon 
Redon may be viewed until Feb. 20. A cer- 
tain mystery, isolated and obscure, may be 
noted in Redon’s lithographs. Besides the 
portraits on view, including studies of Pierre 
Bonnard, Edouard Vuillard and Maurice Denis, 
there are illustrations from the “Apocalypse 
de Saint-Jean,” and a group of prints such 
as the well known examples, “Parsifal,” “La 
Buddha,” “Pegase Captif,” “La Folie.” 

Before beginning his long series of litho- 
gtaphs, Redon worked much with charcoal, so 
that even in these emblematical studies a cer- 
tain knowledge of the craft may be noted. 
In his own words, Redon “places the visible 
at the service of the invisible.” Belonging 
to that generation which fought to throw 
off the yoke of naturalism, Redon may be 
said to bear a resemblance to the surrealist 
point of view. Always mystical, he was al- 
most alone among his contemporaries in build- 


Need No Explaining 

“The dreary, bare walls of today are due 
to intellectual prigs writing and writing and 
writing that painting is too difficult to be 
understood by any but the writer and his tiny 
clique of ‘superior persons.’ For the complete 
enjoyment of any art, knowledge of its works 
or backstage is dangerous. Pictures are painted 
to be looked at, not explained; and nearly all 
rooms are better for a picture or two.”—C. R. 
W. Nevinson, British Artist. 








Places ‘Visible at Service of the Invisible’ 








je res descendre du ciel un ange qui avait la clef de 


ing up this distinct art. He brings into his 
lithographs new associations of beings and 
objects, the expression that comes of taking 
them as they exist in mind and not in nature. 

“I have developed a personal art,” 
Redon’s credo of 1913. “This, I have done with 
my eyes open to the wonders of the visible 
world and, whatever the criticisms, with the 
thought of obedience to the laws of nature 
and life constantly in my mind. I have done 
so also with love for those masters who ini- 
tiated me into the cult of beauty. Art is 
the supreme exaltation, lofty, beneficial and 
sacred; it gives birth; to the dilettante it 
brings only rare delight, but for the artist 


it brings forth, in torment, new seed for a new 
I believe that I have yielded docilely | 


harvest. 
tal the secret laws that have led me to create, 
sometimes well, sometimes badly, but always 
to the best of my ability and following my 
own ideals, those works into which I have 
put my entire self.” 








Benrimo, Master Designer 


Thomas Benrimo, exponent of the modern 
style in water color, wash, gesso and rhythmic 
line drawing, won the admiration of artists 
last month when about 60 examples of his 
work were displayed at the Artists Guild’s new 
galleries, 480 Lexington Ave., New York. As 
a result his exhibition has been opened to 
the public during January. He is the first 
artist to be given an individual exhibition in 
the 15 years of the organization’s existence. 
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Philip Brooks in The NewYork Times: 


ERE it not for its twenty-one predecessors 

the latest number of The Colophon might 
safely be described as the most interesting group 
of essays on book collecting that we have seen 
within the covers of a single volume. There is 
something deceptive about this magazine, for each 
new issue creates the illusion that it is better than 
the others. That is because it is continually alive, 
young in spirit, and capable of eliciting no end of 
good amateur talent and fostering research in novel 
fields of bibliography and literature. The current 
mumber, which is labeled Number 2, Volume I, 
New Series, however it may rank with the others, 
afforded this reader particular pleasure.” 


THE COLOPHON is in the most important 
libraries abroad as well as in America. 
The subscription for the four bound numbers 
issued each year, is six dollars ($6) 


i Ghe Colophon - 229 W 43 Street, NewYork : 
Yes, I want to subscribe, and to begin 3 


with first number of current volume. 
> NAME 


: STREET 
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AFRICAN 
ii} SCULPTURES 


From the collections of Frank 
Crowninshield, George Gershwin, 
Ben Hecht, A. Conger Goodyear, 
Walt Kuhn, John Graham,, Louis 
Carré and Helena Rubinstein. 


Through January sean 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 
GALLE ei & S$ 
3 EAST 5Ist STREET, NEW YORK 











‘Papers for. “Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 
Carried im stock by 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street @ New York City 
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“Self Portrait.” A Lithograph by Max Liebermann. 


A memorial exhibition of the prints of the 
noted German artist Max Liebermann, who 
died last year, has been arranged at the New 
York Public Library during January. With 
his passing, Elisabeth Luther Cary says, there 
closed “a door upon a definite phase of Ger- 
man art, an interesting phase, of which modern 
historians find it necessary to say that very 
little of it was ‘pure art,’ because it concerned 
itself so much with life.” 

This concern with life is evident in Lieber- 
mann’s prints. He was interested in the 
color and bustle of the city, children at play 
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© 

ALDEN GALLERIES 
J. H. Bender, Director 

615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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in the parks and streets, the teeming life in 
the Ghetto of Amsterdam, people at work in 
the fields or at play in the beer gardens. Be- 
sides the movement of bodies in action, Lieber- 
mann, in the words of Frank Weitenkamp, 
director of the print department, also drew 
the “quieter existance of the village street, 
and the utter solitude of the dunes. Move- 
ments of dogs would interest him, or a group 
of rowboats huddled near a_ ferry-house. 
Everything attracted his avid eye, and he 
would return to the same motif repeatedly. 
With all this interest in movement and life, 
he also had evidently a keen interest in por- 
traiture.” 

Liebermann’s self-portraits are numerous and 
noteworthy for their power of indication. 
Working quickly, and with an eye nervously 
searching out essential characteristics, he held 
true to his motto that “drawing is omitting”. 
“He never wishes to ‘finish,’ which the dear 
public so likes,” wrote Herman Struck, the 
etcher, a portrait of whom is on _ view. 
“Never does he aim to imitate the material. 
The line is only to indicate the sense of that 
which the artist has perceived in his inner 
self.” 

Although he came of a family of wealthy 
cotton spinners and was spared the financial 
hardships that are so often the lot of young 
artists, he was the victim of bitter criticism 
as a young man because of his Jewish blood. 
He lived, however, to see himself hailed as 


Age of Sail 


In San Francisco, in the days when the 
Panama Canal was a dream and “rounding 
the Horn” was part of the day's work in the 
life of many a blue-water sailor, Gordon Grant, 
who is showing his water colors and etchicgs 
of the sea at the Goodspeed Book Shop in 
Boston, got his first view of the tall ships 
that were to make him famous as en artist. 

When he was 12, Grant’s Scotch parents 
sent him home to Scotland to school. Com- 
mitted to the care of the skipper of the Glas- 
gow square-rigger, “City of Madras”, he spent 
four months on the way. It was a fascinating 
school of sea lore, and at the end the im- 
pressionable boy with a passion for drawing 
had fallen in love with the sea and everything 
afloat. For the next six years Grant lived in 
a seaport town in Fifeshire, when the North 
Sea craft from the Baltic crowded the pic- 
turesque harbor. Every spare moment the boy 
spent at the accks. Years later when Grant 
was an illustrator on such periodicals as 
Harper's Weekly, Puck, the San Francisco 
Examiner and the New York Sunday World, 
there was still that distinct leaning toward 
ships and the sea. 

During the past years Grant has practically 
abandoned every other subject in order to 
perpetuate in his paintings the memory of 
the clipper ships which made America for a 
brief era queen of the seas. And whenever 
he feels that his seamanship is getting rusty 
he gets into first hand touch with the ocean. 
Last spring he shipped aboard a square-rigged 
ship out of San Francisco, one of the few 
old timers left. His technical knowledge of 
sailing ships and their intricacies is the admira- 
tion of many an old salt. 

The Maine coast has been both Gordon 
Grant’s playground and his workshop. When 
he is not painting marine canvases, he is 
finding amusement at his carpenter’s bench. 
He is a robust and jolly spirit. Jazz, noisy 
people and modernistic art, which he calls 
“the yowl of the incompetent”, are his only 
pronounced aversions. The facination of the 
sea is as strong upon him now as it was upon 
the 12-year-old boy who sailed years ago on 
the crack Glasgow square-rigger, and his 
greatest pleasure is to record in his canvases 
the glamorous story of the age of sail. 


the most popular painter in Germany. But 
though he brought honor to his country, his 
popularity dimmed with the ascendancy of the 
Nazi government and he was forced to retire 
from the presidency of the Prussian Academy 
of Arts. So his 88 years of active life amid 
numerous storms drew sadly to a close. 

In exhibiting these prints, made chiefly pos- 
sible by the kindness of a generous private 
collector, the library offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to view the work of “The Grand Old 
Man” of German art, who is now scorned in 
his native country under the present fanatical 
regime as being “non-Aryan.” 





Honolulu Gets Ancient Pottery 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts recently 
acquired nine pieces of Chinese tomb pottery 
from the Han Period (206 B. C.—221 A. D.). 
They were unearthed in an ancient tomb in 
Honan province during a construction project, 
and are typical Han glazed ware. Long burial 
had: decomposed the glaze into iridescent flakes. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
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A Layman Speaks 


Acting not as an art critic but as an or- 
dinary layman, Lela Apker Johnson visited the 
exhibition of American paintings at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute and mentally transferred 
some of the exhibits to her own home. The 
result, she found, was quite a house of hor- 
rors. “After studying the collection,” writes 
Mrs. Johnson, “I wondered how much the 
depression is responsible for this output of 
Many of the subjects the artists 
have perpetrated on canvas are things which 
we turn away from in the course of the day’s 
journey. Old buildings in a state of demoli- 
tion, unspeakably ugly, a blot on the land- 
scape. Why use real talent to put that on 
canvas? 

“Who wants paintings of that type? What 
we want in pictures is something beautiful. 

“Visualize your own home hung with these 
paintings. Suppose upon entering your re- 
ception hall you are greeted with such as the 
one which has a conspicuous large sign read- 
ing ‘Cinders for Sale,’ or the one that por- 
trays a death mask which is horrible, chilling, 
repellent. Then over your davenport hang a 
burlesque show. Over the fireplace you see 
a life size prize-fighter, clad only in loin cloth 
and shoes. To complete this setting have 
one of those ‘hallucinary guess what it is’ 
hung above your radio. That still leaves a 
load of monstrosities for the dining room, bed- 
rooms and halls. You could have quite a 
house of horrors. 

“No, we don’t want pictures of that kind 
in our homes. We want pictures of beauty 
for both the eye and the spirit. People will 
go to look at and comment upon sordid ugli- 
ness, but there is little that they will want to 
buy. They wonder what they would do with 
them when they got them home. That is prob- 
ably the fundamental reason more pictures are 
not sold in America today.” 





Fear of Modernism 

Rossiter Howard contributed this bit of 
philosophy to the Bulletin of the Kansas City 
Art Institute: “One does not need to be very 
old to have seen three generations of artists 
pass. I was brought up among the orchards 
where George Inness was painting. As a 
young man I saw the Impressionists upset 
American traditions. Within a few years the 
Wild Men of Paris introduced their doctri- 
naire art, which has produced school after 
school of abstractionists. And now our young 
people are ready for a more realistic attack 
upon the world about them. We cannot pre- 
dict what the future will demand of the artist, 
80 it is clearly the duty of the Art Institute 
to give our young people so firm a grasp of 
draughtsmanship that they can meet what de- 
mands may come. 

“We should furthermore give them so wide 
an experience in the enjoyment of many kinds 
of art—that they will not be subject to the 
whimsies of changing fashion. It is a satis- 
faction to find that much of the teaching of 
Thomas Benton consists in analyzing the mas- 
teries of Old Masters. We cannot expect the 
taste of the coming generation to be like our 
own. But if we give our young people a broad 
enough training we need have no fear that 
their necessary modernity will be modernistic.” 


Coast Etchers Hold Their Annual Exhibit 





“Puppets,” by Margaret Kidder. The California Society of Etchers Award. 


Trending toward freer creative expression 
instead of meticulous technical vituosity, the 
California Society of Etchers is exhibiting 
more than 100 prints at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Junius Cravens, art critic 
of the San Francisco News, finds that “con- 
temporary print making keeps pace with the 
layman’s interest in art.” At the society’s 
22nd annual, “landscapes, informally sketchy 
urban scenes and figure compositions pre- 
dominate, indicating that the print maker of 
today prefers the freedom of the creative artist 
to the exacting accuracy demanded of the 
historian. The latter field, in our day, may 
be left to the pictorial photographer.” Etch- 
ings, as might be expected, revealed the in- 
fluence of British and German schools, where- 
as the “lithographs and block prints, generally 
speaking, might be said to come nearer to 
being more purely American.” 

Three awards were made: The California 
Society of Etchers’ prize to “Puppets” by 
Margaret Kidder; the open award to “Family 
Flats,” a lithograph by Millard Sheets; and 
the asscciate membership award to “The Span” 
by john Stoll whose print will be distributed 
to associate embers of the society. Alexander 
Fried commended the prize prints in his re- 
view in the San Francisco Examiner. Miss 
Kidder’s line is “graceful. She gives her char- 
acters peculiarly imaginative mood.” Sheets’ 
“Family Flats” is “more than a snap-shot of 
real life; it is an artistic creation.” Stoll’s 
view of the Bay bridge, a departure from his 





usual subject matter, Mr. Fried found an 
“original, expert, sensitive plate.” 

Both Mr. Cravens and Glenn Wessels found 
that the technical level of the exhibition was 
high. In the Argonaut Mr. Wessels wrote that 
in spite of this dexterity, “the local print 
makers’ prime weakness is in undramatic 
presentation.” Each critic suggested that the 
museum’s concurrent exhibition of 19th and 
20th century prints might be studied with 
profit. 

Cited for special mention by Mr. Cravens 
were plates by Roi Partridge, Mildred Brooks, 
Joseph Bennett, W. S. Rice, Ferdinand Berg- 
dorff, Elizabeth Norton, Nat Levy, Gene Kloss 
and Ray Bether. Mr. Fried commended ex- 
hibits by Donald Pitts, John Kelly, Nicholas 
Dunphy, A. S. MacLeod and Ray Burrell. 
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Van Gogh’s Only Etching in Auction Sale 
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“Portrait of Dr. Gachet.” 


Vincent Van Gogh’s only etching, a portrait 
of Dr. Gachet, his physician and friend, is 
included in a sale at the Rains Galleries, New 
York, Jan. 23. The Van Gogh print, made 
in 1890, the last year of the artist’s life, bears 
Dr. Gachet’s collector's stamp, a red cat. 
Etchings and lithographs in the sale repre- 
sent William Blake, Picasso, Renoir, Rouault, 
Redon, Derain, Degas, Corot and Pisarro. A 
group of paintings by the late Gaston La- 
chaise is of especial interest. Sets of litho- 
graphs and woodcuts by Gauguin, Dufy, Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec; etchings by Millet, Manet, “Pop” 
Hart, Jacques, Laurencin, Matisse, Marin, 
Braque, Chagall, Goya and Gromaire form the 
substance of the catalogue. 

Following the print sale, on Jan. 24, the 
Rains Galleries will disperse modern paint- 
ings, water colors, drawings and_ several 
bronzes from the collection of J. B. Neu- 
mann and from the studio of Hilaire Hiler. 
Mr. Neumann, who has been a director of art 
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Van Gogh’s Only Etching. 


galleries since 1911, is one of those pioneers 
who came to the support of the “moderns” 
in their difficult early’ days. His collection 
emphatically symbolizes his principles and in- 
cludes such notable works as Severini’s “The 
Dancer,” Metzinger’s “Landscape,” Gauguin’s 
“Sunset,” Picasso’s “Pierrot” and Rouault’s 
“Le Veux Mur N’en Finissait Plus.” 

One of the outstanding canvases in the sale 
will be “The Death of Leonardo Da Vinci” 
by Ingres, the great 19th century exponent of 
classic draftsmanship. In the exhibition of 
the Association Franco-Americaine, which took 
place in Paris in 1921, this picture was listed 
as the property of Baron Vitta. It was ex- 
tensively described by Jerome Klein in the 
Burlington Magazine for September, 1930. 
Also included are important works by Pascin, 
Matisse, Maillol, Dufy, Derain, Dufresne, Mo- 
digliani, Vlaminck, Chirico, Segonzac, Braque, 
Kisling, Friesze, Dickinson, Prendergast, Ma- 
rin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Gris, Pechstein, Max 
Jacob. There are bronzes by Lachaise, Zorach 
and Sonia Brown. 

A special section of the catalogue is devoted 
to 19 paintings from the studio of Hilaire Hiler 
whose only art instruction consisted of two 
weeks study at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts. He has exhibited in the Salon 
d’Automme, Georges Petit Gallery, Leicester 
Gallery and the Museum of Modern Art. 


Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.) 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS EXHIBITION, at 
Birmingham, Ala., March. Open to all. All 
graphic media. Fee, $2. Closing date for 


ecards, Feb. 1; for entries, Feb. 20. Awards. 
Address for information: Frank Hartley Ander. 
son, 2112 Eleventh Court, So., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION of the Print 
Makers Society of California at the Los An- 
geles Museum, March. Open to all. Media: 
Etchings, engravings, block prints, in black and 


white or color. Jury. No _ fees: Awards. 
Closing date, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Louise Upton. Los Angeles Museum. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Book- 
plate Association International at Los Angeles. 
Open to all. All media. Jury. Honorable 
mention. For information address: Mrs. Helen 
Wheeler Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los 
Ange'es, Cal. 


Sanita Cruz, Cal. 


NINTH STATEWIDE EXHIBITION at the Beach 


Auditorium, Feb. 9-23. Open to California 
artists. Media: Oil, water color, pastel. No 
fee. Jury. Awards. Closing date for cards 
and entries, Jan. 31. Address for information: 
Santa Cruz Art League, Box 122, Seabright, 
Cal. 

Hartford, Conn. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF THE CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY, at the Morgan Memorial Mu- 


seum, March. Open to all. Media: Oil, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Awards. Closing date for entries, 
Feb. 29. Address for information: Carl Ring- 


ius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 
’ASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB EXHIBI- 
TION at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Wash- 
ington. Open to all. Media: Water color, 
pastel, black and white. Fee, $2.00. Jury. 
Closing date, probably Feb. 1. Address for 
information: Susan B. Chase, Arts Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


= 
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Chicago, Ill. 

ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers at Roullier Gal- 
leries, Chicago, April. Open to members. 
Media: Etching, drypoint, engraving, aquatint. 
mezzotint. No fees. Awards. Address for 
information: Bertha E. Jacques, Secretary, 4316 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 

18th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SWEDISH 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION at the Swedish 
Club of Chicago, March 21-9. Open to Swedish- 


American artists. All media. Jury. Awards. 
Address for information: Frederick Remahl, 
3042 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


15th INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER 
COLORS at the Art Institute, March 12-May 
10. Open to all. Media: water color, pastel, 
drawing, monotype, miniature. Jury. Awards: 
Watson F. Blair prizes of $600 and $400; 
William H. Tuthill prize of $100. Closing 
date for cards, Feb. 4, for exhibits Feb. 13. 
Address for information: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director, The Art Institute, Chicago, Il. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION at the John 
Herron Art Institute, March 1-29. Open to 
present and former residents of Indiana. All 
media. Closing date for cards, Feb. 17; for 
entries, Feb. 21. Address for information: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 

FOURTH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION at 
the Palm Beach Art Center, Jan. 31-March 30. 
Open to professional artists. Media: Painting, 
sculpture, 


etching. Fee, $6.00. No jury. 
Awards. Closing date for cards, Jan, 21; for 
exhibits, Jan. 23. Address for information: 


Secretary, The Palm Beach Art Center, Palm 


Beach, Fla. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BLACK AND WHITE SHOW at the Grant Stu- 
dios, Feb. 3-18. Open to all. Media: Prints, 
sculpture. Fee, $3. Closing date, Jan. 30. 
Address for information: Grant Studios, 110 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 

50th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK at Grand 
Central Palace, Feb. 10-19. Open to all. 
Media: Arts pertaining to architecture. Ex- 
hibits received Feb. 3. Jury. Awards. Ad- 
dress for information: ‘The Architectural League, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

45th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS, at the American’ Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, 215 West 57th St., N. Y., Jan. 22-Feb. 11. 
Open to members. Media: Sculpture, oil, water 
color. Jury. Awards. Closing date, Jan. 16. 
Address for information: The Secretary, Argent 
Galleries, 42 West 57th St.. New York. 


[Continued on page 25] 
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The News of Books on Art 


Handling Color 


“Color in Sketching and Rendering” by Ar- 
thur L. Guptill brings to the art student an 
authoritative explanation of the procedure in 
various techniques adapted to representation 
in color, made clear by diagrams and draw- 
ings, accompanied by a noteworthy collection 
of color plates which illustrate the finest pro- 
fessional practice of today (New York; Rein- 
hold Publishing Co., Pencil Points Library, 
348 pps., fully illustrated, $10). 

Mr. Guptill’s handsome volume is based on 
his own technique as a practitioner in the 
arts and methods of instruction developed in 
courses at Pratt Institute and the Brooklyn 
Institutes of Arts & Sciences. Since the rela- 
tively few books on the subject fail to ex- 
plain the nuances of color and its application, 
“Color in Sketching and Rendering” is a sub- 
stantial contribution. 

Part I is devoted to elementary information 
regarding the colorist’s equipment and its use. 
After preliminary directions, Mr. Guptill con- 
siders color theory in actual practice. At 
each point exercises to aid thé student’s pro- 
ficiency are outlined. Practical suggestions in- 
clude “professional tricks in the representa- 
tion of famous artists,’ and “profiting from 
the photograph.” Outdoor sketching in water 
color is treated from various approaches to 
the treatment of trees, skies and details of 
presentation. 

In his second section the author explains 
the professional application of the principles 
which he has elucidated, giving attention to 
composition, concrete suggestions for the rep- 
resentation of residences, larger buildings, sky- 
scrapers, elevations, interiors, lighting fixtures 
and accessories. The illustrations constitute 
an album which is a monument to the high 
aesthetic standards of professional architec- 
tural rendering and contemporary practice in 
water color and oil in general. Mr. Guptill 
has chosen numerous examples by America’s 
most eminent colorists, which are presented 
in remarkable color reproductions. 





Private Life in Egypt 


To its series of “picture books” on its col- 
lections, the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
added “The Private Life of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,” containing 20 plates and an introduc- 
tion by Herbert E. Winlock, curator of Egyp- 
tian art and director of museum. 

Designed as a souvenir of the collection, the 
booklet is a simple presentation of information, 
and like the others in the series is a contribu- 
tion to museum educational work. (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 14 pp., $.25). 


BUYERS’ 
TO ARTISTS’ 


Artists’ Materials 


Ernst H. Friedrichs 
Fezandie & Sperrle 
Florentine Art Plaster Co. 
M. Grumbacher 

Glasner Art Supply Co. 
Lee’s Art Shop 

Permanent Pigments 

Rich Art Paper Corp. . 
Talens & Son 


GUIDE 
MATERIALS 


ME. Grumbacher CO. .....:cccceisscsscccesssonsvessees 33 
United Brush Manufactories 2 








Marin Monograph 

John Marin’s forceful and highly individual 
work clamors for an amplification of the in- 
tentions and personality of its creator. E. M. 
Benson has written the first monograph about 
him: “John Marin: The Man and His Work” 
(Washington: The Amefican Federation of 
Arts, 111 pps., 51 illustrations, $2.50). 

Yankee through and through is Marin. “At 
65,” writes Benson, “he is still the professional 
pioneer. . . . He belongs to that breed of men 
who wear their wisdom lightly; who haven't 
a pennyweight of sophistication in their make- 
up; who get to the root of things, noi by 
rifling the culture vaults of the past, but by 
doing their own spadework, developing their 
own self-discovered claims. It is not to the 
work of others that Marin turns for nourish- 
ment, but to the fathomless reservoir within 
himself which, in turn, is being constantly 
fed by the nature-sources of his own vision. 
The road he travels by bears none but his own 
footsteps.” 

Marin deprecated systematic training as a 
student for two years at the Pennsylvania 
Academy and one at the Art Students League, 
preferring to follow his own muse. Four years 
were spent abroad, chiefly in Paris, during 
which Marin developed his own idioms in 
etching, oil and water color. In 1909 America 
first saw his work, exhibited by Alfred, Stieg- 
litz at “291,” the pioneer center of modern art 
in New York. | Stieglitz’ championship gave 
Marin confidence in his own artistic integrity. 
That friendship has been a close bond through 
the years and Stieglitz has been Marin’s 
staunch defender. Marin returned to America 
in 1910 and seemed to find in the tempo of 
pre-depression Manhattan an inspiration equal 
to his dynamic style. In recent years he has 
found challenging material on the. Maine coast. 

What is Marin’s concept? Benson answers: 
“Respecting the laws of nature, Marin also 
respects the laws of his own art, respects them 
sufficiently not to confuse them. Nature, he 
knows, exists unorganized in limitless three- 
dimensional space. The elements of his art, 
if they are to be an art, must exist organized 
in a moment of time on the flat plane of his 
etching plate, paper or canvas. What happens 
on this bounded picture surface can never 
seek to imitate nature for the very good rea- 
son that all its values are wholly different. 
... For it is not the actual, what Ezra Pound 
calls the ‘caressable,’ tree, person, boat or 
building that he wishes to draw, etch, or paint, 
but some condensed aspect of their being and 

doing. This must be made to function accord- 
ing to the logic of the artist’s graphic or plastic 

materials, retaining, at the same time, its es- 
sential organic logic, which is nature reassert- 
ing itself, but as a pungent memory reasserts 
itself, the persuasive fragment of an experi- 
ence that seems more real than the experience 
itself. Art, therefore, whatever else it may 
be, is always an abstraction, with nature as 
its point of departure, the flat surface its field 
of operation, and paints, brushes, etc., its 
building tools.” 

Benson’s text is in key with Marin’s work. 

In his enthusiasm the author uses such aes- 

thetic jargon as “calligraphic symbol for the 

fact,” “limpid, stenographic washes,” “basic 
plastic potentialities,” “spots of eye arrest,” 
and “episodic enclosures,” to describe and ex- 
plain his subject. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB, April. Open to all. 
Media: Water colors, pastels, drawings, prints. 
Fee, paintings, $1.00; prints, 50c. Address 
for information: Harry de Maine, Sec., 428 
Lafayette St., New York. 

37th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERI- 


CAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, Feb. 4-22. 
Open to all. Medium: Miniature. Fee for non- 
members, $1.00. Jury. Awards. Closing date 
for cards and entries, Jan. 27. Address for 
information: Sarah E. Cowan, Sec., 112 East 
10th St., N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


13th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
ETCHING at the Print Club, May 4-June 30. 
Open to all. Medium, etching. Jury. Fee 
50c for two prints. Awards: Charles M. Lea 
prize of $100 for best print. Closing date, 
April 24. Address for information: The Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
BLOCK PRINTS at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 2-21. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mildred Boericke prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date, Feb. 21. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Houston, Tex. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES ART LEAGUE at the Museum of Fine 


Arts, April 3-30. Open to members. All 
media. Jury. Awards. Last date for ex- 
hibits: March 13. Address for information: 


Ethel Hutson, Sec., 7321 Panola St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Springville, Utah 
SPRINGVILLE NATIONAL ART EXHIBIT of 
the Springville, Utah, High School. Open to 
all. Media: Oil. No fee. No jury. Closing 
date, March 15. Award: $500 purchase prize. 
Address for information: J. F. Wingate, Spring- 
ville, Utah. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WISCONSIN PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS at the Art Institute, 
April. Open to Wisconsin artists. All media. 
Jury. Awards. Address for information: Mil- 


waukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Address: THE ART 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street. New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New. York City. 





DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Centra) 

oe Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 





“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS of mod- 

ern masters, from 10c to $20. Send 10c 
for list. J. Greenwald, 681 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 





HAVE YOU READ FIRST STEPS IN 
TORIAL COMPOSITION, by Hall? 
ing art and book stores; $175. 


PIC- 
Lead- 
Pitman. 
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Some New Ideas 


Prof. Leopold Arnaud, chairman of the 
newly formed Committee of Administration 
which will direct the work of the School of 
Architecture of Columbia University (includ- 
ing the art school) until a successor is ap- 
pointed to Dean Joseph Hudnut (now heading 
the faculty of architecture at Harvard), has 
issued an announcement which has many 
striking features. For instance: “Architec- 
ture is at the beginning of a period which 
promises to be the most brilliant in genera- 
tions.” And again, concerning Columbia’s 
new idea in the teaching of painting: “The 
future will be more concerned with the ca- 
pacity to create and interpret than to re- 
produce. The individuality of the student is 
brought out through pictorial composition and 
studies from the living model rather than 
through the academic method of copying 
plaster casts—usually from reproductions of 
works of art wherein nature is already in- 
terpreted. The student must now compose 
and interpret for himself.” 

The teaching plan at Columbia has been 
extended to include provision for instruction 
in city planning, and in the use of new mate- 
riels through which, it is said, science is 
transforming American architecture. 

Architectural students, Prof. Arnaud ex- 
plained, will be trained to meet the problems 
which are arising from the transition from de- 
pression to recovery in the building industry. 
He foresaw an era of activity in construction 
and design which will open a limitless field 
for the younger members of the architectural 
profession. 

“Even now there may be dearth of skilled 
architects,” Prof. Arnaud said. “During the 
last five years many architects, forced to aban- 
don their profession, have found places in 
other fields, and many students have lost in- 
terest in this subject. Those who are about 
to commence the study of this profession, or 
who have entered schools of architecture dur- 
ing the past two or three years, will begin 
practice under exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions. While it is to be hoped that a boom 
such as took place in 1929 will not come 
again, yet the needs of the nation will result 
in a rising trend of building operations and 
in a real demand for architects. 

“Steel construction, the first new structural 
principle since the Gothic vault, is in its 
nfancy, and there are now available materials 
having fresh structural possibilities and re- 
quiring a new canon of proportions. With 
the development of mechanical devices, we are 
developing new needs. This indicates a com- 
ing demand for a vast amount of building 
that will involve creative designing and sound 
science. 

“The major change in the school affects 
the correlation of architectural construction 
and architectural design and the method of 
teaching these subjects. So-called ‘paper de- 
sign’ has been substituted for design closely 
related to reality and the school will avail 
itself of the outstanding architectural oppor- 
tunities which exist in the City of New York. 
Effort has been made to correlate architecture 
with the other arts, not only to broaden the 
student’s cultural knowledge but also to dem- 
onstrate the working possibilities that result 
from this intimate relation.” 

Prof. Arnaud announced that this year the 
School of Architecture will participate in a 


collaborative problem with the Juilliard 
School of Music. Sets for one of the operas 
to be produced by Juilliard students will be 
designed by Columbia students, and the execu- 
tion of the designs will be followed to com- 
pletion. This arrangement, Prof. Arnaud 
pointed out, will enable the musicians to ac- 
quire a better understanding of the work of 
the scenic designer, and the architect to fa- 
miliarize himself with the practical possibili- 
ties of color, lighting, and stagecraft in gen- 
eral as well as to increase his knowledge of 
music and the drama. Instruction will be 
supplemented by lectures by Frederick J. 
Kiesler, scenic designer for the Juilliard 
School. Collaboration in other fields is planned 
by Columbia. 

Concerning the teaching of sculpture, Prof. 
Arnaud said: “The formerly unpopular course 
in ‘modeling,’ during which the student spent 
hours copying a plaster relief in clay, has 
been transformed into one of the most in- 
spiring courses in the school. The students 
now carve their original compositions in 
stone, wood and metal, obtaining thereby in- 
valuable knowledge of the textures and possi- 
bilities of materials, as well as an intimate 
experience with masses and three dimensional 
effects. 

“The general policy of the School will be 
to produce not draftsmen but well rounded 
architects, creative artists capable of carrying 
on the ideals and traditions of the profession, 
and sound thinkers well versed in the modern 
needs of practice.” 





A Correction 

Austin Purves, Jr., director of the Cooper 
Union Art Schools, has drawn the editor’s at- 
tention to two errors in the resume of his 
survey of art instruction in public schools, as 
printed in the last issue of THe Art Dicesr. 
The first is the statement that art education 
in the New York City schools is fundamenally 
unsound; the second that a survey presum- 
ably of art education in the New York City 
schools was completed for the Municipal Art 
Committee. Mr. Purves: 

“Though I am a member of the Municipal 
Art Committee of New York City no such 
survey was made. Consequently, no opinions, 
as expressed in the article, could emanate 
from that body. As to the first statement, 
the data which we have compiled at Cooper 
Union relative to our own students has bear: 
ing upon art education in public schools not 
only in New York City, but within a consid- 
erable radius of New York City. The con- 
clusions which we have arrived at relative to 
the inadequacy of art training in public schools 
were not couched in terms which should have 
been considered an attack upon the New York 
City School system, nor any other system 
for that matter. The article is further not 
quite fair in singling out three of the New 
York City High Schools as outstanding. There 
are plenty more good ones. I think that the 
remainder of the article states our opinions 
fairly enough.” 





Fontainebleau Plans 


The annual summer session of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of the Fine Arts at the Palace 
of Fontainebleau, France, will open July 1 
and will continue till Sept. 1. The rates have 
been reduced more than $100 on the summer, 
a saving -of- about 27 per cent over last year. 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Fashion Journalism 


Next to steel, the biggest industry in the 
United States today, is fashion. New aspects 
are making fashion an unlimited field for am- 
bitious students—in design itself, in mer- 
chandising, in stagecraft and even in journal- 
ism. 

Of great significance, therefore, is. the fact 
that the United States now provides the best 
training for American ‘designers, many of 
whom have heretofore been lured by the pres- 
tige of Paris and the glamor which has sur- 
rounded French creations. American schools 
have broadened their facilities for fashion 
study as it relates to contemporary ilfe. 
Students at the Traphagan School of Fashion, 
New York, come from France and other Euro- 
pean nations as well as from every state in 
the union. 

Keeping abreast with current needs, the 
Traphagan School offers for the first time a 
course in fashion journalism, which prepares 
students for positions on magazines and news- 
papers in advertising departments and agen- 
cies where they will interpret in words what 
they themselves or some other designer creates. 
The course is conducted by Marie Stark, 
formerly associate editor of Vogue, who teaches 
copy writing as related to fashion illustration 
and costume design. Ethel Traphagan, direc- 
tor and founder of the school, felt the neces- 
sity for a course of this kind because “fashion 
has a language of its own, crisp, snappy, tech- 
nical.” 

Further, fashion has a rhythm of its own, 
Miss Traphagan feels. The dress designer must 
learn to know the human body in motion as 
well as in repose. She must have the feel of 
bones and muscles beneath the silk sheathing. 
Posture classes give the students an opportu- 
nity to study the flutter of draperies in mo- 
tion and to acquire personal poise as well as 
to understand other practical problems. While 
the traditions of costume design and illustra- 
tion are forcefully presented, the school aims 
to go beyond tradition by relating fashion 
design to the tempo of modern living. Historic 
styles in interior decoration are studied and 
correlated with fashion that students may 
acquire a background that should enhance 
their ability to create something really Ameri- 
can. 

Industrial progress has placed a multitude 
of new discoveries at the disposal of the 
designer. Expert stylists utilize the creation 
of new synthetic processes, new weaves and 
new shades. Traphagan students take their 
notebooks to the mills and study fabrics at 
first hand as they come off the looms. Talks 
on oriental and occidental fabrics and museum 
study augment the student’s knowledge. 





Amy Wells Lectures 


The School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, an- 
nounces a course of 15 weekly lectures on the 
appreciation of American painting, given by 
Amy Watson Wells. Paintings of the past 
and present are analyzed by Miss Wells with 
particular reference to the great traditions 
in art and their influence on American paint- 
ing. Emphasis is placed on the plastic ele- 
ments from which a picture is built—line, 
space, color, pattern, texture, form and sub- 
ject. An enrollment fee of $1 is charged 
for the course. 
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X-Ray Research 


The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity possesses more than 3,000 X-ray shadow- 
graph pictures of famous paintings. According 
to Edward J. Forbes, director, this is the 
largest and finest collection in the world. It 
is supervised by Alan Burroughs, lecturer on 
fine arts and the museum’s X-ray expert. The 
present group includes 150 works of Rem- 
brandt, representative canvases by other great 
European masters and about 350 famous 
American paintings. Through a recent grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, the X-ray 
collection will be expanded this year by the 
addition of new shadowgraphs from European 
museums. 

Using the X-ray, scientists can examine the 
earliest stages in the development of a picture 
and thus uncover many significant facts often 
concealed by the top layers of paint. Under 
the piercing X-ray the peculiar characteristics 
of the artist’s work stand out much more 
sharply than to the unassisted eye. Shadow- 
graphs are used to discover and teach students 
the technique of old masters. Restorers find 
X-rays especially useful to determine the actual 
condition of repainted pictures. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution of X-ray examination, 
however, lies in the evidence it presents in 
the detection of frauds. Mr. Burroughs has 
been called upon to examine many famous 
paintings, notably the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Rembrandt “Self Portrait” whose authenticity 
was questioned a few years ago. 

At present Mr. Burroughs is engaged in an 
exhaustive research into the style, as shown 
by the X-ray, of Rembrandt and his pupils, 
including Jan Lievens, Jacob Backer, Salomon 
Koninck, Govaert Flinck and Ferdinand Bol. 
Previously he made an intensive study of 
early American paintings. X-rays of all the 
significant pictures of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the New England Historical 
Society and the Essex Institute, as well as 
paintings in the museums at Boston, Hartford, 
Pittsfield, Worcester and Yale University, have 
been made for the Fogg Museum by Mr. Bur- 
roughs. 


The Rome Contest 


The American Academy of Rome announces 
its annual competitions for scholarships in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, landscape 
architecture and musical composition. Entries 
for the competitions, which are open to un- 
married men not over 30 years of age who 
are citizens of the United States, will be re- 
ceived until Feb. 1. 

The stipend of each fellowship is $1,250 a 
year for two years, with an allowance of $300 
for transportation to and from Rome. Resi- 
dence and studio are provided without charge 
at the Academy. The Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, offer free membership to 
the painter or sculptor who wins the Rome 
prize and fulfils its obligations. 

Information may be obtained from Roscoe 
Guernsey, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York. 





Holyoke Buys Woodward Work 
Mount Holyoke College has purchased 
Strong Woodward’s painting, “Mary 
Lyon’s Hill,” for the new library on the 
campus. 


| A Review of the Field in Art Education 
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A Tribute to Denman Ross, Oriental Scholar 


Tribute to Waldo Denman Ross, who died 
in London Sept. 12, 1935, is paid by Edward 
W. Forbes in the Bulletin of the Fogg Art 
Museum. “His remarkable capacity as col- 
lector, teacher, and scholar, combined with 
a happy gift of expression,” Dr. Forbes writes 
of Dr. Ross, “marked him as one of the lead- 
ing figures of his generation in the field of the 
fine arts.” 

Dr. Ross was born in Cincinnati in 1835. 
He diverted his interest to art after he had 
received the degree of Ph. D. in economics at 
Harvard in 1880 and had published a book 
entitled “The Early History of Landholding 
Among the Germans”. Breadth of interests 
characterized his life. He was an inveterate 
traveler with a penchant for the Orient and 
its art which he collected extensively. Dr. 
Forbes considers Dr. Ross “one of the great- 
est of American collectors. His taste, judgment, 
and activity over a long period of years en- 
abled him to form more important collections 
than those of far wealthier men. 

“Retaining very few of his treasures for 
himself, he enriched the collections of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Fogg 
Art Museum, his discrimination and great 
knowledge making his gifts of paintings, draw- 
ings, textiles, engravings and photographs 
substantial contributions to these institutions. 
“He was one of the group of great collectors 
by whose efforts the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts acquired its leading position in Oriental 
art.” Becoming a trustee of that institution 
in 1895 he exerted a powerful influence on its 
destiny. 

Dr. Ross was appointed special lecturer on 
design in the architectural school of Harvard 
University in 1899, joining the department of 
fine arts ten years later. His particular quest 
was for the fundamental principles of order 
which form the basis of design in all the 
arts. Students from all over the country 
flocked to his courses, carrying back to their 
own communities his inspiration and _ his 
theories. 

The influence which Dr. Ross exerted direct- 
ly and indirectly through his teaching is in- 
calculable, for, in addition to his courses at 





The Late Denman Ross. 


Harvard, he was the chairman of the ad- 
visory committee on drawing in the public 
schools of Boston. With the aid of his com- 
mittee, writes Dr. Forbes, he “helped to change 
the teaching of art in the schools from a futile 
and puerile system to an excellent one.” His 
plan became a model and was copied exten- 
sively. Further contributions to education were 
made by his books: “A Theory in Pure 
Design”, 1907; “On Drawing and Painting”, 
1912; and “The Painter’s Palette”, 1919. 

To Dr. Ross, design was the element in all 
the arts which brings order. The same ideal 
he applied to his own life. Dr. Forbes writes 
that he was keenly appreciative of the “ex- 
traordinary success of the Japanese of earlier 
generations in mastering the art of living. The 
tranquil lives of the cultivated classes in 
their devotion to art and poetry and nature, 
and their suppression of the disorderly and in- 
congruous, appealed to his profound imagina- 
tion.” For, as he often quoted Plato, “It is 
the love of the beautiful that brings to order 
the world of the gods.” 








Canajoharie Buys a Picture 

A water color, “Three Peasants,” by Ger- 
trude Schweitzer has been purchased by the 
Art Gallery of Canajoharie, N. Y., from the 
Macbeth Galleries. The picture was selected 
for the Canajoharie Gallery because the figures 
are Dutch peasants, thus making it of par- 
ticular interest to that city of strong Dutch 
background. 








274 Burr Prints Gift to Library 


A collection of 274 prints by George Elbert 
Burr, American etcher, has been received by 
the New York Public Library as an anony- 
mous gift. Many of the etchings of American 
deserts, for which Burr is most famous, are 
included. In addition there are scenes of 
woods and shore, figure studies and a series 
of 20 Christmas cards. 








THE HANS HOFMANN 


of fine arts 


classes in 


SCHOOL 
in new york 


drawing and painting ® mornings, 


afternoons, evenings, saturdays ® college 
vacation course december | 6% — january II @ 
lectures @ school term: october I* — may 3!1* ®@ 
tuition monthly or by the term. 


137 EAST 57th STREET . 


PLAZA 3-7439 
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| 
California School of Arts and Crafts | 


Spring Term Opens 
January 6, 1936 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 
Write FP. H. Meyer, Director 
For Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


CaN, Gerri taees ak aaa 
Grand CentrarScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Il- 





lustration, Advertising, General Design, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Cade Its a ok eeaee 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Free—Annual 
$25.00—Day 
Drawing, 
tion. For 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Tuition 


Entrance 
and Evening Classes in 
Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
information and Prospectus, 


Fee 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, G Interior Design | 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — | 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, II. 












WORKSHOP GALLERIES | 


Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
CLASSES BY 


Lucile Palmer 


In Sculpture, Ceramics, Crafts, Etching & Jewelry 


231 West 2nd Street, Reno, Nevada 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
ie Fine and Applied Arts 


¢ Illustrated Catalog A on Request 









NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


GEORGE GROSZ 
ART SCHOOL 


IN DRAWING. PAINTING IN OIL AND 
WATER CO:.OR, ILLUSTRATION AND COMPOSITION. 


- - Registration now going on - - 


Room 2202, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
PLaza 3-7242 


CLASSES 


MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Outstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL Professional Standards. 


for information, address: 
PHASES Sec. R.B. Hardin, 39SE.6St., Miami, Fla. 











| antiques. 
, went to a Paris dealer at the uniform price | 





Corot, Faker 


European collectors and museum curators 
are scrutinizing their Old Masters with micro- 
scopes, as a consequence of a French critic’s 
discovery that the famous “Man With an Ar- 
row,” reputedly painted by Roger Van Der 
Weyden in 1450, was in reality done by Jean 
Baptiste Corot about 1850, reports William 
Bird in the New York Sun. While examin- 
ing some of the exhibits at the Flemish exhi- 
bition, now being held in the Tuileries in 
Paris, Fernand Vallon’s attention was at- 
tracted to the odd markings in the irises of 
the eyes in the Van Der Weyden portrait. 
A magnifying glass revealed the signature of 
Corot. He also found that the portrait had 
originally been done on paper and later trans- 
ferred to the panel. 

Mr. Bird then describes Corot’s almost dia- 
bolical ability to fake the style of any painter, 
ancient or modern. “A little research,” he 
writes, “brought out that Corot, for a consid- 
erable period, made his living by painting 
pictures in the style of various Old Masters. 
These were invariably done on paper, as in 
that way Corot salved his conscience. He af- 
fected to believe that on so flimsy a support 
they could never be foisted on the public as 
His output, which was considerable, 


of $3 a picture. 

“But secretly he knew all the time the 
fraudulent use that would be mate of his 
work, and so as a joke on posterity—so M. 
Vallon supposes—he sprinkled microscopic 
signatures over them. He followed the same 
practice with his own signed paintings. Some 
of his landscapes are signed in fifteen or twen- 
ty places, but the lettering is so minute that 
it can not be read without a magnifying 
glass. 

“Corot had an almost diabolical ability to 
imitate the style of any painter, ancient or 
modern. In a few hours he could turn out 
a Rembrandt, a Boucher, a Van Dyck or a 
Greuze that would fool any expert ” 


“Repression” 


“Repression of Art in America” will be a 
major topic to be discussed from the platform 
of Town Hall in New York City on Feb. 14, 
when artists from all parts of the United 
States assemble for the opening of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Congress. Cases of suppression 
and destruction of art works during the past 
two years will be cited and shown “to be 
the direct outcome of the general rise of re- 
actionary and fascistic trends that threaten the 
democratic rights of artists and the American 
people as a whole,” according to Stuart Davis, 
secretary of the congress organization com- 
mittee. 

Where possible, artists will describe the 
attacks upon their work. The Rikers Island 
affair, which stirred New York last spring, will 
be reviewed by Lou Block, associated with 
Ben Shahn on this project. Block claims 
Jonas Lie, at that time painter-member of 
the Municipal Art Commission, acted outside 
his authority in rejecting the work because 
of its anti-social nature. 


Wilmington 


Old Lea M1, 


Academy of Art 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Now in Session 


All Branches Fine & Applied Arts 
FACULTY OF TWELVE Cataleg on Application 


Marie Fraser, Secretary 











INTERIOR DECORATION 


Three year course with 


certificate for professional 
workers. Supervised practice. 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET e MASS. 


apply for booklets 


LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 
of INTERIOR DECORATION 
1 West 64th Street, New York City 





FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling « Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. Spe- 
cialized training under EMIL ALVIN 
HARTMAN America’s Foremost Instrue- 
tor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands supreme as the 
school chosen by the world’s most successful Designers and 
Stylists for their trainin:. 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK @ Request Book 12 
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e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Winter Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
Second Season 
January, February, March 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 












YLAND 


el 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 

24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 

Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 

Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 

Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING ¢* PAINTING © SCULPTURE 
METAL WORK * APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovieff, Director of Drawing ¢€ 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
New Spring Term starting in February 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Draping, Fushion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits. B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 7, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE. FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING *." 


FACULTY @F OUTSTANDING ARTISTS TEACHING ALL 
PHASES OF ART 

The school of the Ringling Museum. Outdoor classes 
all winter. Anima] study at Ringling Circus winter 
quarters. Special classes for professionals and those 
interested in art as a hobby. Junior College and Music 
School connected. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
Address: President, 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 
Ar t DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
SCHOOL 


Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 
of the 


dustrial Art, Photography, In- 
terior Decoration. Endowed 

Scheel. Autumn, Winter, and 

Summer classes. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS . « MINNESOTA 


New .York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 
The Distinguished, 


Internationally-renowned BORI S 


GRIGORIEFF 


PAINTING CLASSES 
Daily 9 to 12 — Evenings 7:30 to 9:30 
WEEKEND CLASSES SATURDAY & SUNDAY 


Registration now open — Send for catalogue $7 


ACADEMY ° OF ° ALLIED ¢° ARTS 
349 West 86th St., N.Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 4-1216 


LAYTON 


Midyear Term Begins Febreary 3 
Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—Advertising, Indus- 
trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 
Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 


SCHOOL OF 
tuition. Send for catalog. 


ART === 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 
Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 
now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 
modeling in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 
his new method. Low rates. Write for 
information. 

ETTL Ermees, oF Soul aseee 
250 West 57th Street, WN. Cc. Ctrele 7-6637 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


THOMAS BENTON FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
ILLUSTRATION, INTERIOR DESIGN, FASHION, 
ADVERTISING DESIGN, SCULPTURE. 


- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd.. Kansas City, Mo. 


A Puzzled Mayor 


On attending the opening of the first gal- 
lery sponsored by the Federal Art Project of 
the Works Progressive Administration, Mayor 
LaGuardia found that several of the murals 
scheduled to adorn public buildings in New 
York City were beyond his comprehension, 
according to ‘the New York Herald Tribune. 
The first mural to meet his sharp eyes was 
one designed by Albert Swinden for the men’s 
recreation room of the College of the City 
of New York. It was entitled “Abstraction” 
and dealt with brightly colored T-squares, tri- 
angles and rulers in horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal positions. 

“What is that?” the Mayor asked Mrs. 
Audrey McMahon, regional director of the 
project. 

“That’s a mural,” she replied. 

“Pll admit I don’t see what it 
Mayor replied. 

“It is a map of Manhattan,” 
gested. 

“Well, if that is art I belong to Tammany 
Hall,” the Mayor concluded. 

Later he encountered Arshile Gorky’s ab- 
straction “Aviation,” scheduled for the Floyd 
Bennett Field in Brooklyn. Gorky, according 
to the Herald Tribune, explained to the 
Mayor that the abstractionist “did not use 


is,’ the 


someone sug- 


of an object at the same time, and viewed a 
rubber ball as flat.” 

The Mayor wrinkled his -brow. 

“I'm a conservative in my art, as | 2m a 
progressive in politics,” he said. “That is 
why, perhaps, I cannot understand it.” 

On leaving he was asked what he thought 
of the exhibition, from the point of return 
on relief money. 

“Well, it has employed lots of artists, hasn’t 
it?” he responded. “They have to eat, don’t 
they?” 


Cita ak Cilia 


Oils and water colors by Gattorno, Cuban 
painter, furnish the attraction at the Georgette 


Passedoit Gallery, New York, until Jan. 
This 30 year old artist, 
Cuba’s finest painters, uses broad washes of 
color with pen and ink outlines. A ragged halo 
helps to intensify his figures in their arrange- 
ments. 

Gattorno does not paint the popular aspects 
of Cuba, instead he remains close to the peo- 
ple—those poorer natives, who carry about an 
air of refinement and yearn for better things, 
who have the sad expression of a transplanted 
race. As soon as one leaves the suburbs of 
Havana, points out John Dos Passos in the 
catalogue, one may find the people of Gat- 
torno’s paintings. “He seems to have painted 
them all,” writes Mr. Dos Passos. “You see 
the men and boys with pale earth colored 
faces riding their chuky ponies or working 
in the fields under their broad straw hats or 
plowing the heavy land with oxen, or scat- 
tered, with their machetes in their hands, 
among the tall white stalks of the roval palms 
and the ragged intense green of banana 
patches and the shining canefields.” 


28. 


A Gordon Grant Show 
“Alongshore,” an exhibition of water colors 
by Gordon Grant, will be held at the gal- 
leries of Jacques Seligmann & Co., New York, 
Jan. 28 to Feb. 9. 


Tue Art Dicest odie a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


O.pest fine arts schools in America. (Est 
1805.) City and Country locations: unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty Preliminary classes for beginners 
Special evening classes. Departments ef 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets 


Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 


INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 


MID-YEAR CLASSES BEGIN JANUARY 20th 
Professional training in Interior Architec- 
ture and Decoration; Furniture Design and 
Construction; Costume Design and [llustra- 
tion; Graphic Advertising; Teacher Training. 
CATALOGUE Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


(Parsons) 


7 


SUMMER 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
SESMSS STARTS JUNE 29th 


old fashioned colors, tried to show all sides | 


DRAWING - PAINTING + DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Pnesivert 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINS AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 

SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 

Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 

Damariscotta Summer School ef Art 

at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 
For catalogue address 

S. Peter Wagner . .. Rockville, Maryland 


PAINTERS’ CRAFT SCHOOL 


perfects vision and technique for artists, appreciation 
for amateurs, and original expression for students by 
discarding customary measures, theories and copies. 
Home Courses prepare for portraiture, landscape, com- 
mercial art and advanced study in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, Summers, or in St. Petersburg, Florida, Winters. 
—10th Year— 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 
712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arte. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery—Jan.: Philadel- 
phia Society of Etchers. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Hollywood Gallery of Modern Art—To Jan. 
18: Group exhibition. Stanley Rose Gal- 
lery—To Jan. 25: Drawings by Henry 
Moore. Jan. 27-Feb. 8: Work by Ruth 
Armer, Elise Seeds, William Justema, and 
Andre Rexroth. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art—To Jan. 25: 
Third Annual exhibition of California 
water colors. Bothwell & Cooke—To Jan. 
20: Photographs of the Southwest by Anne 
Brigman. 

MILLS COLLEGE P., O., CAL. 

Mills College—To Jan. 22: Mills College col- 

lege collection of Western paintings. 
OAKLAND, CAL, 

Oakland Art Gallery—Jan.: 

Paul Schmitt. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library—Jan.: Etchings and 
block prints by Helen Hyde, annual exhi- 
bition of California Society of Etchers. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Art Center—To Jan. 25.: Oils by Otis Old- 
fleld. Jan. 27-Feb. 8: Water colors by 
George Harris, pastels by Ray Bertrand. 
California Palace of The Legion of Honor 
—Jan.: Mexican art, Old Masters, work by 
Californians. San Francisco Museum of 
Art—To Feb. 15: Paintings by Matisse. 
Jan, 24-March 8: 56th annual exhibition 
of San Francisco Art Association. M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum—Jan.: Pio- 
neer period in San Francisco, contemporary 
prints; work by students at Mills College. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Jan.: In- 

dian portraits by Winold Reiss. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center—Jan.: 

Prints from “A Century of Progress.” 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum—To Jan. 26: Hart- 
ford Salmagundians. To March 7: Modern 
German paintings. Jan. 22-Feb.: Hartford 
collections. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—Jan. : Portraits by Hans 
Schlereth, oils by Alan Page Flarelle. Cor- 
ecoran Gallery of Art—To Feb. 2: Pen 
drawings and water colors by Thornton 
Oakley; annual exhibition of Society of 
Washington Artists. Studio House—To 
Jan. 19: Paintings from Bliss Collection, 
Museum of Modern Art. United States Na- 
tional Museum (Smithsonian Institution) 
—To Feb. 2: Prints by Franz Geritz. 

CHICAGO, ILL, 

Art Institute—To. Jan. 19: Rembrandt and 
his circle. Chicago Galleries Association 
To Jan. 27: Portraits by Richard Chase; 
work by Tunis Ponsen, C. Curry Bohm, 
Arthur G. Rider. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Society of Fine Arts & History—To Feb. 2: 
Oils from the Corcoran Biennial (A. F. 
A.) 


Paintings by 








WICHITA, KAN. 

Wichita Art Museum—To Jan. 17: Ninth 
annual exhibition of contemporary wood 
blocks. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Jan. 29: 
Paintings loaned by Milwauke Art Insti- 
tute. Arts & Crafts Club—Jan.: Small 
Louisiana portraits. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Friends of Art—To Jan. 27: Midwestern 
water color exhibition (A. F. A.) Mary- 
land Institute Art Gallery—To Feb. 3: 
Oils by Edith Raymond. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art—To Jan. 
31: Contemporary American water colors, 
prints and drawings. 

AMHERST, MASS. 

Massachusetts State College—To Jan. 20: 
Print processes from Print Corner. Jan. 
20-Feb. 10: Oils by Hortense Ferne. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 2: Japanese 
screens. Boston Art Club—To Jan. 25: 
Work by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne; 
lithographs by Rockwell Kent. Guild of 
Boston Artists—To Jan. 18: Drawings by 


Lilian Wescott’ Hale. Jan. 20-Feb. 1: 
Paintings by members. Grace Horne Gal- 
leries—To Jan. 18: Work by Martha 


Crocker, Aimee Lamb and Lester Hornby. 
Jan. 20-Feb. 8: Paintings by Albert P. 
Ryder: water colors by Charles Hopkin- 
son; paintings by Russell Cheney. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—Jan.: Modern woodcuts, 

lithographs and etchings. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Gallery—To Jan. 26: Spanish 
embroideries from the collection of Alice 
Baldwin Beer. Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arte—To Feb. 2: Japanese prints from 


Amherst College; American water colors 

(GS -A. A.) . 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Art Gallery—To Feb. 3: Early Grand Rapids 
portraits; work by local artists. Public 
Library —Jan.: Water colors and prints 
from Mexico (A. F. A.). 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—Jan.: Textiles (A. F. A.). 

Oils and water colors by Eilshemius. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gall®ry—Jan.: Contemporary 
Hungarian paintings. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art institute—Jan.: Work by Thomas Hart 


Benton. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To Feb. 16: 13th annual 
exhibition of paintings by Americans. Jan. 
27-Feb. 2: Designs for printing and weav- 
ing silk (A. F. A.). 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Jan.: Work by 
Arthur and Mary Ellen Crisp; paintings 
by early Americans; etchings and sculp- 
ture by Mahonri Young. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C, 

University of North Carolina—To Jan. 26: 
Water colors by Stanley Woodward. 

MONTCLAIR, N. Jd. 

Art Museum—To Jan. 26: Antique tapes- 
tries and furniture; contemporary small 
canvases by Americans; etchings by Childe 
Hassam. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum of Art Science & Industry—To Jan. 
19: Salon of photography. Jan.: Tibet: 
Customs, art, religion. To Feb. 2: Art 
education methods used by museums 
throughout the country. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


. Institute of History & Art—Jan.: Paintings 


by Gunvor Bull Teilman. 
BINGHAMPTON, N, Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Paintings by 

Associated Artists of Syracuse. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Jan. 22.: Humor in 
art. To Jan. 26: Brass rubbings. To Feb. 
9: Modern European woodcuts. Grant 
Studios—To Jan. 28: 20th annual exhibi- 
tion of Brooklyn Society of Artists, Inc. 
Pratt Institute—To Feb. 5: Historic mod- 
ern typography by Kurt Volk. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Jan.: Water colors by 
George Pierce Ennis; lithographs by 
Robert Craig. Elmira College—To Jan. 23: 
African Bushman paintings (A. F. A.). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth Ave. at 82nd)— 
Jan.: 18th century French prints and orna- 
ment. Jan. 28-March 8: Work of Fran- 
cisco Goya. Academy of Allied Arts (349 
West 86th)—Jan.: Works by Boris Grigo- 
rieff. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
West 13th)—Permanent’ exhibition of 
Americana. American School of Design 
(625 Madison Ave.)—Jan. 20-30: Textile 
designs. American Water Color Society 
(215 West 57th)—To Jan. 21: 69th an- 
nual exhibition. Another Place (43 West 
8th)—Jan.: Paintings and drawings by 
Frank H. Schwarz. An American Place 
(509 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 27: Paint- 
ings by Georgia O'Keeffe. Arden Studios 
(460 Park Ave.)—To Jan. 27: Work by 
Katherine Gibson Van Cortland. To Feb. 
14: Wax sculpture by Luis Hidalgo. 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)—To Feb. 
1: Paintings by Margaret Cooper; photo- 
graphs of Mexico by Julian R. Tinkham. 
Artists Guild (480 Lexington Ave.)—Jan.: 
Work by Thomas Benrimo. Art Students 
League (215 West 57th)—To Jan. 25: 
Graphic arts; paintings by Anne Goldth- 
waite. A. W. A. (353 West 57th)—Jan.: 
American problematical paintings from 
Whitney Museum. Bignou Galleries (32 
East 57th)—Jan.: Paintings by Renoir. 
Brummer Gallery (53 East 57th)—Jan.: 
Sculptures by Jacques Lipchitz. Frans 
Buffa & Sons (58 West 57th)—Jan.: Group 


exhibition. Carroll Carstairs (11 East 
57th)—Jan.: “French Impressionists and 
After.” Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison 


Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Chinese 
art. Clay Club (4 West 8th)—To Feb. 
15: Retrospective exhibition of members’ 
work. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 
57th)—To Feb. 15: Etchings by Harry 
Wickey; animal drawings by Herman 
Palmer. Contemporary Arts (41 West 
54th)—To Jan. 18: Paintings and draw- 
ings by Edmund Quincy. Jan. 20-Feb. 8: 
Encaustics, oils and water colors by Mil- 
ton Douthat. Dewntown Galleries (113 
West 13th)—Jan.: Work by Alexander 
Brook. A. 8. Drey (630 Fifth Ave.)— 
Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East ge to 
Jan.: Late 19th century French still life 
and flower paintings. Durlacher Bros. 


(670 Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of 
Old Masters. Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—To Jan. 24: Work 
by Lorentz Kleiser. Jan. 27-Feb. 11: Work 
by Eric Goldberg. Federal Art Project 
Gallery (7 East 38th)—Jan.: Mural de- 
signs for public buildings. Ferargil Gal- 
leries (63 East 57th)—To Jan. 18: Work 
by Luigi Lucioni; water colors of Spain 
by Wells M. Sawyer. Fifteen Gallery (37 
West 57th)—Jan.: Water colors by Marion 
Monks Chase, Carl Gordon Cutler, Charles 
Hopkinson and Charles Hovey Pepper. Carl 
Fischer Gallery (61 East 57th)—-To Jan. 
25: Paintings by Sir William Rothenstein ; 
water colors by Eugene Walker. Jan. 27- 
Feb. 5: Paintings by Abraham Manievich. 
Frederic Frazier, Inc. (9 East 57th)—Per- 
manent exhibition of Old Masters. French 
& Co. (210 East 57th)—Permanent exhibi- 
tion of antique works of art. Galerie Rene 
Gimpel (2 East 57th)—Jan.: Murals and 
drawings by Puvis de Chavannes. Gallery 
of American Indian Art (120 East 57th)— 
Permanent exhibition of Indian art. Gal- 
lery of Georgette Passedoit (22 East 60th) 
—Jan.: French and American water col- 
ors. Gallery of Living Art (100 Wash- 
ington Square)—-Permanent exhibition of 
20th century art. Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To Jan. 27: 
“One Hundred Prints of the Year.” Jan. 
28-Feb. 8: Portraits by Lilian Wescott 
Hale. (Fifth Ave. at 5lst)—-To Jan. 18: 
Paintings by Chauncey F. Ryder. Guild 
Art Gallery (37 West 57th)—-To Jan. 27: 
Water colors by Lloyd Ney. Arthur H. 
Harlow & Co., Inc. (620 Fifth Ave.)— 
Jan.: Fine prints. Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery (61 East 57th)—-To Jan. 18: Models 
and drawings by Harold Sterner; prints 
by André Derain. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th)—Permanent exhibition of ancient 
works of art. International Art Center 
(310 Riverside Drive)—Jan. 26-Feb. 29: 
Paintings of modern Norway. Dikran 
Kelekian (598 Madison Ave.)—Permanent 
exhibition of Egyptian and Persian an- 
tique objects. Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth 
Ave.)—Jan.: Color engravings of birds 
and flowers; prints by Swedish artists. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 East 57th)— 
To Feb. 10: Etchings by Ernest D. Roth. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 East 57th)—Jan.: 
Paintings by Ann Brockman. To Jan. 18: 
Political cartoons by Henry Ives Cobb. 
Knoedler Galleries (14 East 57th)—To Jan, 
18: Flemish and Italian primitives. La 
Salle Gallery (3112 Broadway)—Jan.: 
Water colors by Alfred Messer and Effie 
Rogers. Lilienfeld Galleries (21 East 57th) 
—Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. 
Macbeth Gallery (11 East 57th)—Jan.: 
Paintings by Herbert Meyer. Pierre Ma- 
tisse Gallery (51 East 57th)—To Feb. 8: 
Large paintings by eight moderns. Guy 
E. Mayer (578 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Early 
states of Benson prints; antique Chinese 
jades. Metropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth 
Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Old and 
Modern Masters. McDonald Galleries (665 
Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Fine prints. Milch 
Galleries (108 West 57th)—Jan.: Selected 
group of American paintings. Montross 
Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Paintings 
by Leo Rosmer. Pierpont Morgan Library 
(29 East 36th)—Jan.: Manuscripts and 
drawings pertaining to the Christmas fes- 
tival. Morton Galleries (130 West 57th)— 
To Jan. 18: Work by Oliver Chaffee. Jan, 
20-Feb. 1: Water colors by George Feld- 
mann. Museum of Modern Art (11 West 
53rd)—To Feb. 15: Posters by Cassandre; 
architecture of H. H,. Richardson; modern 
paintings and drawings presented by Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Museum of the 
City of New York (Fifth Ave, at 104th)— 
Jan.: Parades; shop windows; 19th cen- 
tury brocade dresses. National Arts Club 
(119 East 19th)—Jan.: Members’ annual 
exhibition of painting and sculpture. New 
York Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42nd) 
—Jan.: Work by Max Liebermann; Jap- 
anese figure prints. New Art Circle (509 
Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Water colors by 
Wassily Kandinsky. Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries (11 East 57th)—Jan.: Undersea 
paintings by Zarh Pritchard. Rehn Gal- 
leries (683 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Work by 
John Carroll. Dorothy Paris Gallery (56 
West 53rd)—To Jan. 25: Work by Mark 
Datz. Jan. 26-Feb. 15: Work by A. F. 
Levinson. Schultheis Galleries (142 Ful- 
ton St.)—Permanent exhibition of works 
by American and foreign artists. Jacques 
Seligmann & Co. (3 East 5ist)—-To Jan. 
22: Antique African sculptures. Marie 
Sterner Galleries (9 East 57th)—To Jan. 
25: Theatre drawings by Vincent Min- 
nelli; paintings by Adolphe Borie. E. & A. 





Silberman (32 East 57th)—Permanent ex- 
hibition of Old Masters. Mrs. Cornelius 
Jd. Sullivan (57 East 56th)—Jan.: Modigli- 
ani paintings and drawings. 


Walker Gal- 
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Four Boston Artists Hold Joint Exhibition “ORPT_ 


Four painters who have often exhibited to- 
gether in joint shows in Boston and other 
places for many years are holding a group 
exhibit of water colors at the Fifteen Gallery, 
New York, through January. Of the four, 
Marion Monks Chase, Carl Gordon Cutler and 
Charles Hovey Pepper are members of the 
Fifteen Gallery while Charles Hopkinson, well 
known portrait painter, is an invited exhibitor. 
The group holds an exhibition in Boston each 
year. 

Charles Hovey Pepper works in thick washes 
of tempera and usually seeks tree growths on 
a hillside or desolate winter scenes with deep 
green firs for his compositions. In some of 
his compositions Charles Hopkinson goes al- 


leries (108 East 57th)—-To Jan, 18: Work 
by Lily Cushing Emmet. Jan. 20-Feb. 3: 
Work by Joe Jones. Wildenstein & Co. 
(19 East 64th)—To Jan. 18: Drawings of 
France & Italy by Van Day Truex. Weyhe 
Galleries (740 Lexington Ave.)—Jan.: Fine 
prints. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Gallery of Art—To Feb. 9: Paint- 
ings by Bohrod, Chapin and Schwartz; 
16th International water color exhibition 
from Art Institute. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Jan. 25: Pastels 
by Dwight Williams; new accessions for 
special memorial gallery. 

CINCINNATI, O, 

Art Museum—To Feb. 4: Paintings by Mar- 
garet Leighton; modern drawings. To Feb. 
9: Czechoslovakian exhibition. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art—To Feb. 16: Paintings from 
foreign section of Carnegie International. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—Jan.: Modern Mex- 
ican paintings and drawings; modern Eu- 

ropean commercial printing. 


DAYTON, 0O. 

Institute of Arts—Jan.: Persian illustra- 
tions; modern photographs; paintings by 
Annie Campbell and Louis Bouché; prints 
by Thomas MHandforth; sculpture by 
Louise Abel. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Art Alliance—Jan.: Negro. sculpture and 
French painting. Art Club—-Jan.: African 
art and its derivitives; water colors by 
Mary C. Hofstetter, Charles C. Whitman ; 
drawings and sculpture by Bertha Kling. 
Boyer Galleries—To Jan. 24: Paintings by 
Georgine Shillard; drawings by Helene 

rdeau. Gimbel Galleries—To Jan. 25: 
Sculpture by Harry Rosin. School of In- 
dustrial Art—Jan.: Spanish posters. Penn- 
Sylvania Museum of Art—To Jan. 22: 

ork of F. L. Griggs. Jan.: Van Gogh 
exhibition. Warwick Galleries—Jan. 20- 
Feb. 8: Water colors by Andrew W. Case. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute—To Jan. 26: Water col- 
ors of interiors by Elizabeth Hoopes. To 
Feb. 2: Paintings from the collection of 


“Fish House—Magnolia.” A Water Color by Marion Monks Chase. 







































most abstract while in others he selects almost 
pictorial subject matter. He works in vivid 
colors, seeking rock formations, a rugged coast 
line and the sea for his material. 

Carl Gordon Cutler is vigorous in his color 
and artistic performance. Most of his pictures 
are concerned with tree branches, quickly con- 
ceived and nimbly patterned against a back- 
ground of blue sea. Marion Monks Chase 
deals with quieter tones. She seeks the fading 
light of late afternoon, the after glow of a 
dying sunset with trees and houses standing 
stark against the crimson. A deserted fish 
house under an early evening sky or the cold 
light of blue winter shadows against a back- 
ground of snow appeal to her. 





Albert C. Lehman; drawings and photo- 
graphs of western Pennsylvania architec- 
tural survey. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 

Art Club—To Jan. 12: Water colors and 
drawings by Hannah T. Carpenter and 
Harriet Eden. Jan. 14-26: Paintings by 
Will S. Taylor and John R. Frazier. Jan. 
28-Feb. 9: Water colors by Herbert Rich- 
ard Cross. Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum—To Jan. 26: Photographs of Per- 
sian Islamic architecture (A. F. A.); Ar- 
menian handicraft. Jan. 27-Feb. 17: Paint- 
ings by twelve Americans. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Association—To Jan. 22: Work from 
Cleveland School of Art (A. F. A.). Jan. 
20-30: American Indian designs for pot- 
tery (A. F. A.); Pueblo Indian paintings 
Ch. 2B. Ads 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Jan.: Amer- 
ican paintings; California Society of Etch- 
ers. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Joel T. Howard 
loan collection; artists’ self-portraits; 
work by Lloyd Goff, J. O. Mahoney and 
James Brooks. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Art League—To Jan. 27: Contemporary Eu- 
ropean and American paintings (A. F. A.). 
Witte Memorial Museum—To Jan. 27: 
Modern European and American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips collection (A. F. A.). 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: In- 
augural exhibition, “Main Currents in the 
Development of American Painting.” 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Feb. 9: Work by 
Louis Demott Bunce; photographs of 
classic sculpture by Clarence Kennedy; 
drawings by Alfeo Faggi. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art  Institute—Jan.: African 
Negro sculpture; annual American exhibi- 


tion. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Jan.: “Around the 
world,” travel posters. 
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GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
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Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
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Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rate, address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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ALL Members and Friends 
of the American Artists 
Professional League to 


attend the Annual Meet- 
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League on Monday 
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The Salmagundi Club 
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Pro- 
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American Artists 
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American 
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Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 


For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 











THE AMERICAN, ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





One of the interesting features of the An- 
nual Meeting to be held January 27th at the 
Salamagundi Club, will be the presentation 
of the prize pictures painted by George Pearse 
Ennis and Orlando Rouland, gifts of the art- 
ists. It has been a difficult matter to choose 
the winners because in many cases states 
which have featured National Art Week in a 
splendid manner have not come up to the 
standard in growth in membership in the 
American Artists Professional League. This 
is one of the most important conditions of the 
contest because without a large membership 
ranging all over the United States, it would 
be impossible for the League to accomplish 
the fine work that is planned for the develop- 
ment of art ard ascistarc>, te. artists. 


* 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN PARIS 


Mr. Leslie Cauldwell, secretary of the A. A. 
P. L. in Paris, writes that their group can do 
very little propaganda for American art ex- 
cepting to hold exhibitions to which they send 
their best work thus keeping up the standard 
of art by Americans in France. 

The autumn exhibition was a brilliant suc- 
cess, held at the New Picture Gallery of the 
Students and Artists Center, Boulevard Ras- 
pail, and attracted hundreds of visitors. The 
American Ambassador, Jesse Isidor Straus and 
Mrs. Straus, M. Georges Duisman, Directeur 
des Beaux Arts, the American Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. C. E. Gauss and the Very Rev- 
erend Dean and Mrs. Frederick Beekman were 
the patrons. The artistic level of the ex- 
hibition was unusually high and the striking 
features included Mr. Cauldwell’s portrait of 
General Pershing, a slide of which is now 
in the A. A. P. L. collection, Orlando Rouland, 
chairman. Gilbert White exhibited an ex- 
cellent portrait of his wife and William S. 
Davenport’s landscape of a Parisian country- 
side “Dans la Foret de Marly” was described 
by the Paris Herald Tribune as “g tour de 
force of color and feeling.” 

The Paris Chapter has an excellent idea 
that should be copied by the Regional Chap- 
ters throughout America. Every month they 
hold a “Come-Together-Dinner.” This they 
say has been the means of keeping the artists 
in touch with each other and has created a 
delightful and necessary spirit of comrade- 
ship. At these dinners there are always in- 
teresting speakers such as the well known 
mural painter, M. G. L. Jaulmes, who de- 
scribed how he builds up his murals. An- 
other member gave a clever talk on making 
an etching. At other times de Saint-Hubert 
explained the difficulties of fresco painting and 
the outstanding decorator, Pierre Chareau, 
told how he owed his success in “Modern 
Styles” to having been grounded in the classic 
styles, when with Waring and Gillow in Paris. 
Jacques Greber enthusiastically described his 
very original plan for the French Exposition 
of 1937, and at the last monthly dinner, Mr. 
Arthur Brown was to tell them how art affairs 
are run in Washington. A fine list of speak- 
ers has been arranged for the dinners in 1936 
and another exhibition will be held in May. 
There have been many requests for informa- 





tion from State and Local Chapter Chairmen 
on how to keep the interest of their groups. 
The plan worked out in Paris would be an 
excellent idea for Chapters in the United 
States. If, as with the Paris group, an in- 
teresting after dinner speaker is provided each 
time, the success of the venture would be as- 
sured. 


om * CK 
ART IN ALABAMA 
Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Chairman, said that 


National Art Week helped interest in art in 
the State. Twenty-three towns and cities 
joined in the celebration. Mrs. Moody offered 
as a prize to the club doing the best work a 
membership in the A. A. P. L. Se also sent 
out many circulars explaining the work of the 
League and extended invitations to join. Some 
of the events were an exhibition by the Bir- 
mingham Art Club. in the Woman’s Club; 
three exhibitions at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
one being the Isochromatic Exhibition; three 
exhibitions in the Art Museum of Huntington 
College—a water color exhibit by George 
Pearse Ennis, lithographs by Craig and an 
exhibit by Lamar Todd. There were also 35 
paintings displayed in shop windows and seven 
lectures on art were given during the week. 
co * aS 


IOWA REPORTS 


Jowa reports fine work with excellent press 
notices regarding National Art Week. Mrs. 
Louis Pelzer, chairman of the art department 
of the Iowa State Federation, called on all art- 
ists to exhibit. She states that young artists 
were given special opportunity in Iowa. The 
first “Nail Show” in the Middle West was held 
at the Hotel Jefferson in Iowa City. The 
project aims to sponsor the development of 
the younger artists of the state, each of them 


[Continued on page 34] 
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A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and-impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


THIS IS THE LAST CALL THAT CAN BE ISSUED 
ON THIS PAGE TO 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
DINNER 
of 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 









SALMAGUNDI CLUB 


47 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monday Evening, January 27, 1936 


at 7 o'clock 
DRESS — INFORMAL 


DINNER $1.00 


(No Gratuities) 


THE DINNER IS PLANNED PRIMARILY AS AN INFORMAL 
SOCIAL EVENING, FOR MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE AND 
THEIR FRIENDS TO BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED. 
THE PRIZE PAINTINGS OF MR. GEORGE PEARSE 
ENNIS AND OF MR. ORLANDO ROULAND WILL BE 
AWARDED TO THE WINNING STATE REGIONAL 
CHAPTERS AT THE DINNER. 













AFTER THE DINNER OUR FELLOW MEMBER, MR. 
CHARLES S. CHAPMAN WILL GIVE ONE OF HIS FAMOUS 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF VIRTUOSO PAINTING. 








If you wish to be present notify—at once— 


ARTHUR FREEDLANDER 
© 51 FIFTH AVENUE .... . . . . NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Members Unable to Attend the Dinner Will Be Most Welcome at 8:45 
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position so that the natural bend 
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toward the center of the brush. 
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Size 1 0.30 each Size 7 0.70 each 
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Academy in Special Exhibition Seeks to Promote Portraiture 


“Rosemary Mora,” by F. Luis Mora. 


It has often been repeated that in por- 
traiture the academician has nothing to fear 
from the modernist—that the desire for a por- 
trait is closely bound up with the desire for a 
realistic and, if possible, flattering, likeness. 
In an effort to bring to the public pictorial 
knowledge of what the native painter, as op- 
posed to the lavishly publicized foreigner, can 
do in the portrait field, the National Academy 
of Design is holding at the American Fine 
Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., until Jan. 
26, an exhibit comprised of portraits by 53 
members and associate members. This ex- 
hibition represents a new activity by the 
Academy, since heretofore it has confined its 
efforts to the holding of retrospective, me- 
morial and large annual shows which embrace 
all divisions of painting and sculpture. It also 
marks the first large exhibition of portraits by 
contemporary Americans to be held in New 
York since 1925. 

Henry R. Rittenberg, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, expresses the belief that “this 
initial exhibition will be the forerunner of 
larger and more comprehensive annual po.- 
trait shows, which will definitely establish 
contemporary American accomplishment in the 
field of portraiture as outstanding in the art 
world.” 

“While we are much confined in our first 
effort by the limitation of space,” Mr. Ritten- 
berg said, “we shall present a fairly typical 


Women’s Department 
[Continued from page 32] 


being a nail on which he may hang an exam- 
ple of his own work with the privilege of 
changing it from time to time. From year to 
year these young artists are watched and their 
achievement noted. Iowa does not want in- 
spiration to suffer for the lack of food and 
material for good work. Artists are requested 
to put special prices on their paintings and 
the “Borrow, Appreciate, Buy” method is ad- 
vocated. Events included: in Davenport, a 
“Color-Tone Symphony,” arranged by Mrs. M. 
W. Pelzer, Mrs. Onabell Ellett and Mrs. M. 
Smith; in Fort Dodge, an important show of 
the Iowa Artists Club; in Newton, “Sculpture 
and Song” at the Junior Women’s Club with 
a demonstration of portrait modeling by Mrs. 
Edward F. Mason of Iowa City. 


cross-section of work being done today by 
American portrait painters. The venture is 
a new one for the Academy and represents 
the first step in bringing to the public knowl- 
edge of just what native portrait painters are 
able to do. It is our hope that this first effort 
will eventually develop into large annual por- 
trait shows with proper housing facilities which 
would allow a showing of five or six varied 
examples of an artist’s work such as is done 
in similar shows held by the Royal Academy in 
London. In our first exhibition we must con- 
fine each artist to the showing of but one 
canvas.” 

The following artists are represented: 
Ivan G. Olinsky, Ernest L. Ipsen, August 
Franzen, Louis Betts, Irving R. Wiles, Fred- 
erick W. MacMonnies, William J. Whittemore, 
Albert Sterner, Leopold Seyffert, Paul King, 
Marie Danforth Page, Kenneth Frazier, Lil- 
lian Westcott Hale, Arthur W. Woelfle, How- 
ard L. Hildebrandt, Wayman Adams, Henry 
R. Rittenberg, Jean MacLane, Edmund C. 
Tarbell, Lydia Field Emmett, Robert Philipp, 
Frank Vincent DuMond, Gertrude Fiske, John 
C. Johansen, Catherine Morris Wright, George 
Laurence Nelson, Robert Brackman, Jerome 
Myers, Frank L. Schwarz, Ben Ali Haggin, 
Sergeant Kendall, Paul Trebilcock, Henry S. 
Hubbell, Louis F. Berneker, Howard E. Smith, 
Paul Moschowitz, Mary Fairchild Low, F. Luis 
Mora, William Auerbach-Levy, Ellen Emmet 


“Major Hooser,” by Gertrude Fiske. 


“Self Portrait,” by Arthur W. Woelfle. 


Rand, Dorothy Ochtman, Karl Anderson, Les- 
lie P. Thompson, Raymond P. R. Neilson, 
Salvatore Lascari, William M. Paxton, Charles 
C. Curran, Edward Dufner, Charles Hopkinson, 
Emma Fordyce MacRae, Alphaeus P. Cole, 
Frederick Karl Frieseke and Sidney E. Dick- 
inson. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times, while noting several high points of 
“style,” found that the show follows in the 
“more or less hide-bound” academic traditions. 
“In a few instances,” he wrote, “the work be- 
tokens genuine style. Among the paintings 
that, on the score of style, count for more than 
do some of the others are Jean MacLane’s 
‘Portrait of Mr. J.,’ Paul Trebilcock’s ‘Marian,’ 
Robert Brackman’s familiar ‘Intermission, 
Frederick Karl Frieseke’s ‘Portrait of Frances’ 
and Ben Ali Haggin’s ‘Mrs. Harrison Williams 
in Costume,’ rather striking by virtue of the 
fact that it is done almost entirely in white. 
Leopold Seyffert paints, as usual, with slick 
proficiency. 

“By way of summing up: While in many 
instances the work in this exhibition is accom- 
plished, nearly all of it follows definitely in 
the more or less hide-bound academic tradi- 
tions. And it should be noted that a good 
deal of the painting is shockingly poor, quite 
beneath such standards as the National Acad- 
emy may be supposed to set for itself as an 
exhibiting organization.” 





New London had an exhibit by Iowa artists; 
Chariton initiated its club program with an art 
exhibit and demonstration painting; Red Oak, 
Mason City, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Sioux City, 
Kalona, Boone and many other cities reported 
excellent work for art; and Iowa City opened 
a “library of art.” This is such an excellent 
idea that it will be written up in detail at a 
later date. Miss Louise Orwig, state chairman, 
is receiving memberships for the American 
Artists Professional League and she sent in a 
splendid report of the work in Des Moines 
which will appear later. The elaborate report 
of Iowa with all press clippings, put together 
in book form, will be shown at the Annual 
Meeting. 

New Jersey's fine work will be noted at a 
later date; also the excellent ideas for the 
celebration by Rhode Island, Oklahoma, Flor- 
ida, Missouri, and elsewhere. 


Sterner’s Architectural Idea 


The Marie Harriman Gallery, New York, 
is exhibiting until Jan. 18 models and draw- 
ings of houses by Harold Sterner. The houses 
represent an attempt to create an architecture 
that is contemporary rather than modern. In 
recent years there has been much said about 
the “International Style” in architecture and 
houses built as “machines to live in.” Mr. 
Sterner believes that a house is fundamentally 
more complex in its functions than any ma- 
chine. As long as houses are built, he feels, 
they will have to answer more than the utili- 
tarian needs of human beings. 

Briefly stated Mr. Sterner’s credo is: If to 
be modern is to make use, when possible, of 
structural devices belonging to the twentieth 
century, then his houses are modern. If to be 
modern is to avoid every phase of traditional 
architecture, then they are not. 
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“Cowboy's Dream” by JOHN CARROLL 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
Until January 31 


JOHN CARROLL 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES OBJETS d@ART 


NEW YORK. 
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